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Tue high respect to which every opinion of Dr. Adams is entitled, 
and the influence which any theory propounded by him must of neces- 
sity have, renders it at once a difficult and a delicate task to offer any 
observations which may impugn his testimony, especially upon a subject 
of such paramount importance, as the right interpretation of the Reve- 
lation of St.John. Of late years so many writers have fancied that 
they have discovered the real “ apocalyptical key,” that there have been 
more works published upon this head, than upon almost any other of 
similar moment; but it was reserved for Dr, Adams to check the 
stream of modern interpretation, and endeavour to lead back the mind 
of the christian inquirer to the opinions of the earlier writers upon this 
point, and confine their researches to what he considers the safer channel 
of criticism, if we may use the expression. And certainly, if profound 
learning, indefatigable research, and gospel zeal, could have settled the 
controversy, our author must haye succeeded to the utmost extent of 
his wishes. 

The title page of the book will at once explain the revived theory, for 
such it appears to be, which the Doctor has adopted. In studying the 
opinions of the early Fathers of the Christian Church, they were found 
to differ essentially from those adopted by more modern commentators ; 
and a casual notice of Michaelis led to a more systematic inquiry into’ 
the several changes which the interpretation of the Apocalypse, and 
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especially that of the Szatep Boox, had undergone from the earliest 
ages of Christianity. To this combination of circumstances we are 
indebted for the very valuable treatise now before us, and although we 
cannot recognise all the arguments of the writer, we have great satisfac- 
tion in introducing him in a new character to the notice of our readers. 
The nature of the volume will be best understood from the following 
passage in the Introduction :— ; 


It is not in any sense a commentary on the Apocalypse, which is here at- 
tempted, but simply an inquiry into the meaning of its fundamental symbol, the 
Sealed Book. One principal reason, which has induced the author thus to 
limit the subject of his research, and confine himself solely to the task of laying 
the foundation for future expositions, is the conviction in his mind, which has 
gradually acquired strength during the progress of his investigations, that this 
Book is at this day still sealed up, and that its unsealing must precede and 
usher in the accomplishment of all the subsequent visions.—P. xiii. 


In support of his argument Dr. Adams introduces a formidable array 
of “ Fathers who have left commentaries on the Apocalypse, or have 
incidentally alluded to the Szatep Book ;” and that his readers might 
be enabled at once to consult the originals, and form a more correct 
judgment both as to the accuracy of the translation, and the inferences 
deduced from them, the extracts, corresponding with the passages from 
the Fathers, embodied in the work, are printed at full length in the 
Notes, in their original language. 

For this candid method of conducting the argument, we feel that 
great credit is due ; but after a laboured and most dispassionate review 
of the subject, we are still inclined to coincide with Mede, Bishops 
Newton and Hurd, Lowman, and other eminent divines, who consider 
that many of the prophecies of the Apocalypse have been already ful- 
filled, and that the others are in daily progress. If we direct our atten- 
tion to the prophecies of the Old Testament, and study the manner in 
which it pleased the Almighty to reveal his purposes to man, we shall 
find this progressive system invariably adopted. The numerous pre- 
dicted events connected with the history of our Saviour, from the first 
announcement of God’s gracious purpose in Eden till the awful con- 
summation on Calvary, were daily fulfilling. And we do not see the 
objections, which appear to startle our author, to a similar progressive 
fulfilment of similarly predicted events connected with Christ’s Church 
upon earth, which all men allow are shadowed forth by the prophets as 
preordained of God to come to pass before the second coming of our 
Lord. 

Our impartial and unbiassed judgment is solicited in the proposed 
exposition. 


Let the reader (says Dr. Adams) lay aside, if possible, all preconceived 
opinions as to the scope or object of this revelation, and endeavour to ascertain, 
from the opening and conclusion of the book itself, what was the leading subject 
in the author’s mind, when he began and finished its composition. It is here, 
if anywhere, in the formal opening and formal closing of the whole work, that 
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the bias of the writer’s thoughts will show itself: and that the momentous 
subject, to which these visions relate, will stand forth too prominently to pass 
unnoticed, and too plainly to be misunderstood. Now it seems impossible to 
read the first eight and the last sixteen verses of the book, without feeling 
assured, that the all-absorbing thought, which engrossed the apostle’s mind, 
was the speedy coming of his Divine Lord; and that this is the centre towards 
which all these revelations point. Why else, after apparently finishing his 
introduction at the close of the sixth verse, does he place in the front of his 
work, as it were the motto of his subject, this solemn declaration, so uncalled 
for on eny other supposition? “ Behold! He cometh with clouds; and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and all kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of him, Even so, Amen.” Why else does he dwell 
ou this topic, and recur to it so repeatedly, at the end of his labours, and close 
the whole with that fervent prayer for its accomplishment? “ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.” 

This, therefore, appears to the present writer to be the general subject of 
these prophecies:—A Revelation of the events immediately connected with 
“that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” Titus ii. 13.—Pp. 4, 5. 


The method by which it is proposed to overthrow the generally 
received opinion that the succeeding visions relate to succeeding periods 
of history, is an assertion, strongly supported certainly by some of the 
Fathers, that these “ visions contain repeated predictions of the same 
series of events, and those events more immediately connected with the 
second coming of the Messiah.” On this point we must refer to the 
work itself; and proceed to the subject of the ‘‘ Szatep Book,” 


Now without dwelling on the various interpretations of the sealed book, 
which different writers have proposed, the author will at once state the opinion 
which he entertains on this subject. The book, here seen by the apostle, is 
the Old Testament:—this book is represented as sealed, to intimate that its 
contents are in some manner hidden from mankind :—and its unsealing will be 
equivalent to a new revelation. The Old Testament was given by the Almighty 
at different times, and through the hands of different inspired writers, to the 
Jewish Church. “ To them were committed the oracles of God.” (Rom. iii. 2.) 
And so long as they continued faithful to their trust, the sacred talent was 
never withdrawn from them. But when that Divine Saviour, of whom all the 
prophets testified, came unto his own chosen people, aud was by them rejected, 
scorned and crucified, they deservedly forfeited the honourable distinction 
which they had hitherto enjoyed, that of being the acknowledged Church of 
God, the authorized guardians of his revealed word, That word, therefore, to 
which they had refused to hearken was withdrawn: the light, against which 
they had closed their eyes, was judicially extinguished. The destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Roman armies, and the dispersion of the Jews as degraded 
outcasts among all the nations of the earth, are facts too familiarly known to 
require any observation. But in the midst of this awful devastation, when the 
temple itself was burned to the ground, what became of that sacred treasure, 
the authentic copy of the word of God? It can scarcely be necessary to remind 
the reader, that the place appointed for the preservation of the sacred books 
was within the temple, in the most holy place, in or by the ark of the covenant. 
(Deut. xxxi. 26.) Did these, then, share the general ruin? or, was the provi- 
dence of God as conspicuous in the preservation of his own revealed truth, as 
in the destruction of its apostate guardians? To this question the reply is easy: 
we have the express declaration of the historian, Josephus, that the sacred 
books did not perish in the flames, but were safely conveyed to Rome. Here, 
then, was the sealing up of the bouk: from that moment it was no longer an 
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open revelation of God’s will to his chosen people: but, being withdrawn from 
them, it was placed under the secret custody of another guardian : or, rather, 
its Divine Author became himself its keeper: and under his eye it yet remains 
in safety, to be again unsealed at his appointed time for the conviction and 
conversion of the world:—Pp. 62—64. 


The above long extract will at once develop the author's style of 
discussion, and the whole of the following pages are designed to bear 
him out in the opinions he has adopted. We have already borne testi- 
mony to the great zeal and abilities with which the task has been under- 
taken; but still consider the generally received interpretation more 
correct in fact, and more in accordance with the ordinary dealings of 
Almighty God with his creatures. 

We cannot close this notice without extracting the concluding para- 
graph of the volume, to which we request particular attention, merely 
suggesting that when the Doctor speaks of “ this book being sealed up 
as a judgment of the apostasy of the Jews,” it strikes us that the blind- 
ness of mind which would not suffer them to receive and acknowledge 
their Saviour, when “ he came unto his own,” and the continued hard- 
ness of heart which up to this day will not permit them to see in Jesus 
Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed One, him of whom the prophets 
spake, proves that now as then the Bible is to them a “‘ sEALED BOOK.” 
The idea of this ** book remaining under the appointed guardianship of 
Rome,” and its unsealing being “‘ the preordained and predicted instru- 
ment of the conversion of the Jews and Gentiles,” is a novel hypothesis, 
and certainly one which we are not at present prepared to adopt. In 
all probability, however, from certain hints scattered through the volume, 
we may expect from the learned author some further lucubrations on 
the subject, all of which shall receive our best consideration. And we 
have some idea that the subjoined may induce a correspondence on the 
point, and direct a more general and earnest attention to the “ SEALED 


Boox.” 


With these reflections the author will now submit his labours to the calm 
and serious consideration of the reader ; not without hope that they will con- 
tribute, at least in some slight degree, to the more clear understanding of God’s 
revealed word, and to the promotion cf his kingdom and glory. We have before 
us, in the Old Testament itself, clear predictions, that this book would be sealed 
up, as a punishment of the apostasy of the Jews; and intimations at least, if not 
evident prophecies, of its future uusealing, when God shall again in mercy visit 
his ancient people. We have historical evidence that the Book was thus sealed 
up by that very power which executed the threatened vengeance on Jerusalem, 
the Romanarmy. We have presumptive evidence that the Book was not again 
unsealed in the early ages of Christianity ; and that it may, possibly, yet remain 
under the appointed guardianship of Rome. And that the Apocalypse is a 
prediction of the future unsealing of this Book appears, first, from the use of the 
symbol itself, so exactly harmonizing with the predictions of the Old Testament ; 
—secondly, from the interpretations of this prophecy by the early Christians, 
to which this hypothesis is the only key ;—and, lastly, from the present state 
of the Jews and of the Gentile world, of whose conversion this unsealed Book 
will be the pre-ordained and predicted instrument.—Pp. 228, 229. 
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Art. II.—Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. 
Edited by the Rev. S. Wirzerrorce, M.A., Rector of Brightstone. 
2 Vols. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 527 and 
407. 
(Continued from page 342, ) 


So many of the most important and interesting parts of these volumes 
consist of notes and memoranda which require the juxta-position of the 
context to make them thoroughly understood, that we must refer our 
readers to the work itself, and content ourselves with a very few extracts 
more, beginning with the following insertion by the Editor in Vol. II. 


From the 24th of January to the 24th of September, 1809, Mr. Martyn’s 
journal is continued in Latin and Greek prose, in a style which strikingly attests 
his command of those * ages ; as they are, of course, unfit for insertion in 
their actual state, and as tianslation would wholly deprive them of their spirit, 
they are entirely omitted. Upon the 23d of September, Mr. Martyn resumes 
his English journal with the entry, “ Finding that writing in Latin or Greek, 
(which I resorted to for secrecy,) leaves my journal an insignificant detail, for 
want of being able to express myself as I wish, I return to the English. I con- 
tinue occasionally to look towards the Hebrew, but not with the eagerness I 
once did; want of success damps my ardour.”—P. 256. 


The following argument with Jaffier Ali Khan is full of interest. 


He then began to explain his own sentiments on Soofeism, of which it ap- 
peared he was a passionate admirer. He spoke so indistinctly, and with such 
volubility, that I did not well comprehend him, but gathered from his discourse 
that we are all parts of the Deity. I observed, that we had not these opinions 
in Europe, but understood that they were parts of the Brahminic system. Oa 
my asking him for the foundation of his opinions, he said the first argument he 
was prepared to bring forward was this; God exists, man also exists, but exis- 
tence is not two-fold, therefore God and man are of the same nature. The 
minor I disputed; he defended it with many words, I replied by objecting 
the consequences, Is there no difference between right and wrong? There ap- 
peared a difference, he said, to us, but before God it was nothing. The waves 
of the sea are so many aspects and forms, but it is still but one and the same 
water. In the outset, he spoke with great contempt of all revelation, You 
know, said he, that in the law and Koran, &c., it is said, “* God created heaven 
and the earth,” &c. Reverting to this, I asked whether these opinions were 
agreeable to what the prophets had spoken. Perceiving me to be not quite 
philosophical enough for him, he pretended some little reverence for them, spoke 
of them as good men, &c., but added, that there was no evidence for their truth 
but what was traditionary. I asked whether there was any thing unreasonable 
in God’s making a revelation of his will ?—he said, No, Whether a miracle for 
that purpose was not necessary, at least useful, and therefore credible? He 
granted it. Was not evidence from testimony rational evidence ?—Yes. Have 
you then rational evidence for the religion of Mahomet? He said the division 
of the moon was generally brought forward, but he saw no sufficient evidence 
for believing it, He mentioned the Koran witb some hesitation, as if conscious 
that it would not stand asa miracle. I said, eloquence depended upon opinion ; 
it was no miracle for any but Arabs, and that some one may yet rise up and 
write better. He allowed the force of the objection, and said, the Persians 
were very far from thinking the eloquence of the Koran miraculous, however the 
Arabs might think so. The last observation he made was, that it was impossible 
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not to think well of one by whose example and instructions others had become 

reat and good; though therefore little was known of Mahomet, he must have 
a something, to have formed such men as Ali. Here the conversation ceased. 
I told them in the course of our conversation, that, according to our histories, 
the law and gospel had been translated into Persian before the time of Maho- 
met. He said they were not tobe found, because Omar in his ignorant zeal had 
probably destroyed them. He spoke with great contempt of the ‘ Arab asses.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 359—361. 


Let our readers consider the following ingenious arguments of the 
Tartars for the massacre of unbelievers. 


Every day I hear stories of these bloody Tartars. They allow no Cbris- 
tian, not even a soonnie, to euvter their country, except in very particular cases, 
such as merchants with a pass; but never allow one to return to Persia, if they 
catch him; they argue, if we suffer this creature to go back, he will become 
the father of other infidels, and thus infidelity will spread; so, for the sake of 
God and his prophet, let us kill him. About 150 years ago, the men of 
Bokhara made an insidious attempt to obtain a confession from the people of 
Mushed that they were Shias. Their Mouluwees begged to know what evidence 
they had for the Caliphat of Ali. But the men of Mushed, aware of their pur- 
pose, said, We Shias! no, we acknowledge thee for friends. But the Moollahs 
of Bokhara were not satisfied with this confession, and three of them deliberated 
tegether on what ought to be done. One said it is all hypocrisy, they must be 
killed. The other said no, if all be killed, we shall kill some soonnies. The 
third said, if any can prove that their ancestors have ever been soonnies, the 
shall be saved, but not else. Another rejoined, that, from being so long with 
Shias, their faith could not be pure, and so it was better to kill them. To this 
another agreed, observing that, though it was no sin before men to let them live, 
he who spared them must be answerable for it toGod. When the three bloody 
inquisitors had determined on the destruction of the Shia city, they gave the 
signal, and 150,000 Tartars marched down and put all to the sword.—Vol. ii. 
p. S70. 


We conclude with the following extract from one of his latest letters, 
which amply testifies the extensive and important amount of his con- 
troversial labours. 


I would not pain your heart, my dear brother, but we who are in Jesus have 
the privilege of viewing life and death as nearly the same, since both are one ; 
and I thank a gracious Lord that sickness never came at a time when I was 
more free from apparent reasons for living. Nothing seemingly remains for me 
to do but to follow the rest of my family to the tomb. Let not the book written 
against Mahomedanism be published till approved in India. A European, who 
has not lived amongst them, cannot imagine how differently they see, imagine, 
reason, object, from what we do. This I had full opportunity of observing 
during my eleven months’ residence at Shiraz. During that time, I was engaged 
in a written controversy with one of the most learned and temperate doctors 
there. He began. I replied what was unanswerable; then I subjoined a 
second more direct attack on the glaring absurdities of Mahomedanism, with a 
statement of the nature and evidences of Christianity. The Soofies then, as 
well as himself, desired a demonstration from the very beginning, of the truth 
of any revelation. As this third treatise contained an examination of the doc- 
trine of the Soofies, and pointed out that their object was attainable by the 
gospel, and by that only, it was read with interest, and convinced many. 
There is not a single Europeanism in the whole that I know of, as my friend 
and interpreter would not write any thing that he could not perfectly com- 
prehend.—Vol. ii. pp. 396, 397. 
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The Editor has prefixed an introduction, containing a brief but inte- 
resting account of the Life of the Rev. John Sargent, the biographer of 
Martyn ; who, we are informed, had designed to publish a work from 
the materials whence the present has been taken, had not death pre- 
vented the completion of his design. 

We have thus given a few extracts to exhibit to our readers the cha- 
racter of the work. We cannot, however, quit the subject without 
expressing grave doubts as to the now too frequent custom of violating 
the sanctuaries of the dead by exposing to the gaze of the world the 
secret workings and musings of their minds, which they had committed 
to private journals with a full confidence of their inviolability. Our 
regret at the growing fondness for such publications, which we presume 
is attested by the supply of them, arises from more than one cause. 
There is a violation of that awful reserve which things so sacred as man’s 
communion with the sanctities of Heaven ought ever to command; 
there is the exposure—the cruel exposure of the weakness and infir- 
mities of human nature which still oppress and weigh down the immortal 
spirit, even when aided by divine grace, to the misapprehension of the 
thoughtless, and the jeering of the scoffer, and the sarcasm of the infidel. 
We ask, in the spirit of unfeigned regret, is even a cold respect for the 
gospel, to say nothing of a cordial reception of it into the heart and 
affections, likely to be promoted by such means as these in the worldly 
and irreligious? Nay, is there not danger of fresh impediments being 
thrown in the way of converting such men from the error of their ways ? 
And after all, cui bono? What advantage is there in such publications ? 
Some, doubtless, among the more religious part of society do derive great 
and intense gratification from all this morbid anatomy of the human 
heart; and yet, surely, such a state of mind is an unhealthy one, and 
the gratification of it is to the last degree dangerous. A similar mis- 
chief is likely to arise in this case with that which has so frequently been 
observed in those unlearned persons who delight to read books of domes- 
tic medicine, &c.; they soon begin to seek for the symptoms they read 
of in themselves, and then perish by the unnecessary regimen they adopt 
for their ideal diseases. Even those, therefore, for whose supposed 
edification such publications are intended, are the persons likely to be 
the most injured by them. And then, assuredly, we shall have a crowd 
of imitators, till at last we shall have the impatient candidate for fame 
unwilling to wait for posthumous éc/at, anticipating his friends and exe- 
cutors by publishing his own “ Private Journal” during his lifetime. 
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Art. III1.—Seriptural Studies. By the Rev. Witutam Hitt Tucker, 
A.M. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1838. 


Tue division of this book is into the three heads of, The Creation,—The 
Christian Scheme,—and The Inner Sense. The design of the authoris 
to show that we too much regard the sacred volume “as we should 
any other book; on the contrary, it is written on a plan and on 
principles peculiar to itself, and totally different from every composition 
which has come down to us.” In working out his idea, the writer has 
given us a very elaborate exposition of several of the most important 
parts of scripture, which will be found highly interesting and important. 
Under his first division, he fearlessly plunges into the difficulties of 
geological discussion about the Mosaic narrative of creation; and 
brings forward an elaborate train of argument in an attempt to prove 
that the creation of the first chapter of Genesis is totally distinct and 
widely different from that in the second; and that the Adam of 
the genus homo, whom God is said to have created both “ male and 
female,” in the former, and to whom dominion over the other creatures 
was amply given, was not our progenitor, the Adam who is named in 
the second chapter, but a race of Preadamites, perhaps of different form 
from the human! In his second division, resting much on the decla- 
rations of our Lord, that ‘‘ no man hath seen God [the Father] at any 
time,” and “ ye have neither seen his shape, nor heard his voice,” he 
maintains, with considerable success, that all the manifestations of God 
were really those of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, and that 
even the law itself was given by him, as the tutelary God of Israel ; 
and although he menaced, to withdraw his presence, and to send only 
an angel before them, yet the threat was never executed, but reversed 
at the intercession of Moses. The author, in proving this, endeavours 
to show that when the God of Israel says of the angel whom he will 
send in his stead, “‘ My name is in him,” the words contain no other 
meaning than that of delegated authority ; and that such an angel after 
all was never sent, the Son of God having graciously condescended to 
remain with them in his own person, to lead them into Canaan, and to 
manifest himself from time to time in the tabernacle and the temple, and 
in visions to the prophets. He maintains also that the voice, which 
during the personal ministry of our Lord is recorded to have thrice 
come from heaven, as the the voice of the Father, was delivered by 
an angel, in order to reconcile the part with the assertions in other 
places, that,“ no man had heard his voice.” By “ the Inner Sense,” in 
his third division, the author means the mystical and spiritual sense and 
design of the Bible, which, as he maintains, predominates in a degree 
beyond what is usually admitted. 
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The theological student will find much profit in consulting the work 
itself, of which the above is a very imperfect description ; as in such a 
train of reasoning as that with which the writer has here presented us, 
it is impossible to give a satisfactory abridgment. We would, however, 
especially point out the observations on Adam’s giving names to the 
general creatures, and on the formation of Eve, as peculiarly excellent 


and original. 
The author seems to think that the reason why no human remains, 


or at least probable remains, of the Preadamite race or races exist among 
the discoveries of geology, may arise from their not having been 
subject to death, but removed to some other sphere of being. At least 
so we understand him. 


Whatever the destiny of former races, it is agreed on all sides by the geolo- 
gists, that no human remains have been discovered; so much so, that Lyell 
states the real difficulty to consist in tracing back the signs of man’s existence 
upon earth, to the comparatively modern period, when species, now his con- 
temporaries, began to predominate. (Vol. I. 176.) We cannot easily bring 
the mind to believe, that the earth, for millions of years, was given up to the 
rule of irrational animals; but what the nature of the rational inhabitants it is 
utterly impossible to know; nor, however we may theorize, can we ever tell. 
It does not seem a necessary consequence that in former states of being they 
should have fallen and become subject to death, because man is now its 


victim. But whatever the theory, one thing seems clear, that life has existed 


on the earth during vast anterior periods; and that no monuments of a being 
with organs bearing any similarity to man in his present state, have been dis- 
covered. It is utterly useless to pore the subject, seeing that no direct and 


detailed revelation has been vouchsafed to us.— Note, p. 112. 


He endeavours also to show the probability of the earth existing 
originally without inhabitants for a long period, from the fact which he 
states to be now generally admitted, that the Moon has neither atmo- 
sphere nor water, and therefore cannot be the abode of life. (P. 79.) 

We must not here discuss the vexata questio of the way in which the 
narrative of Moses is to be reconciled with geological systems; at the 
same time we remark that, according to our author, the theory of 
Buckland on this point, as set forth in his Bridgewater Treatise, is 
untenable and contradictory ; as those who have hitherto rested in that 
mode of exposition which Mr. Buckland has adopted, will hardly fail to 
let the present attack upon it pass unnoticed, we wait for a fuller 
discussion of the question than it has hitherto received, and beg to 
call attention, in the mean time, to the clever and interesting work of 
Mr. Tucker. We will only add, that a friend who has paid much attention 
to this part of the work, has suggested that the writer might have 
obviated some of the difficulties, in his mode of explaining the process 
of the Mosaic creation, by assuming that the earth, when first mentioned 
in Genesis, was really the chaotic earth, consisting not merely of the 
matter of our present planet, but of the whole mass of the Sun and of 
all the planets, both primary and secondary as well. That from this 
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the original earth in a state of chaos, light was first evolved, that is, 
the luminous atmosphere, which now surrounds the opaque body of | the 
Sun; then, the air, or firmament; then the separation of the more 
solid from the fluid parts took place; and in the fourth period, the 
separation of the huge mass of matter itself into the Sun, and the 
several planets, primary and secondary. On this view we offer no 
opinion, but are unwilling to suppress any conjectures which ate 
thought likely to throw light on the subject. 


Art. 1V.—A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands; with Remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, 
Origin, Languages, Traditions, and Usages of the Inhabitants. By 
Joun Witiams, of the London Missionary Society. Illustrated with 
Engravings on Wood, by G. Baxter. Published for the Author. 
London : Snow, and Leifchild. 1837.. Pp. xx. 589. 


TueEre is no necessity for us to commence our observations upon 
the work before us, with any arguments in favour of the cause of 
Missions; although we candidly confess that cause has not yet met 
with the encouragement which it ought to receive from all who profess 
to be followers of Christ and his apostles—by whose missionary exer- 
tions the world called Christian has arrived at such a state of temporal 
civilization and spiritual knowledge. The great point with the mis- 
sionary must be, to lay the foundation of the gospel in the hearts of 
idolaters : and wheresoever this is done heartily as unto God, and nof 
unto men, the apostolic vocation is not yet abandoned, and all Christians 
may rejoice, as with them that do rejoice, in the work and labour of 
love. 

In our notice of Mr. Williams’s ‘ Enterprises,’ we shall strictly con- 
fine ourselves to such portions of his volume, as are likely to be 
generally interesting. ; 

The work before us commences with an account of the inhabitants 
of the Islands of the Pacific, and from it we extract as a fair intros 
duction to the whole, the following particulars. 


_ Notwithstanding all that has been effected in the Tahitian and Society Islands, 
in transforming their barbarous, indolent, and idolatrous inhabitants into a 
comparatively civilized, industrious, and christian people, 1 never considered 
this group alone as worthy the lives and labours of the number of Missionaries 
who have been employed there. It is ovuly by viewing the Tahitian Mission 
as a fountain from whence the streams of salvation are to flow to the numerous 
islands and clusters scattered over that extensive ocean, that we can perceive 
it to be worthy of the importance that has been attached to it, or of the labour 
and expense which the London Missionary Society has bestowed on it. To 
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this Mission, however, considered in its relation to other islands, too much im- 
portance cannct be attached; for, in addition to the numerous islands now pro- 
fessedly Christian, there are, within a coniparatively small distance, many large 
and extensive groups of which little is known. Among these are the Fiji, the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Solomon's Archipelago, New Britain, New 
Ireland, and, above all, the immense island of New Guinea. This island is 
said to be 1200 miles in length, and in some parts, about 300 in breadth, It is 
reported to be a most beautiful island, rich in all the productions of a tropical 
climate, inhabited by several millions of immortal beings suffering all the ter- 
rific miseries of a barbarous state, and dying without a knowledge of God, or 
the Gospel of his Son. The Fiji is an extensive group, said to comprise from 
100 to 200 islands, which vary 1n size from five te 500 miles in circumference— 
all teeming with inhabitants, in the most degraded and wretched state of 
barbarism. 

These various islands and clusters are inhabited by distinct tribes, diverse 
from each other in appearance and habits; but principally by those of the negro 
race, They are men of immense stature, with black complexion, spreading 
noses, and curly hair ; decidedly distinct from those inhabiting all the islands to 
the eastward, who are distinguished by their light copper colour, Malay coun- 
tenance, and straight hair. [ sincerely hope that the London, or some other 
Missionary Society, or the Societies unitedly, will adopt some effective mea- 
sures, by which these extensive and inviting fields may be brought under 
moral culture. It will, no doubt, be attended with much danger, as some of 
the inhabitants are cannibals of the worst character; others of ferocious habits 
and cruel practices, using poisoned arrows, and poisoning the very food they 
bring to sell, and even the water which is taken from their shores; whilst 
others are mild in their manner, and kind in their treatment of strangers. The 
adventurous trader, however, braves all these dangers: and shall the devoted 
Missionary of the Cross, whose object infinitely surpasses in importance that of 
the merchant, and who professes to be influenced by motives of a higher order, 
be afraid to face them? Has he not the arm of Omnipotence for his pro- 
tection, and the promises of a faithful God for his encouragement ? 

The places to which the Gospel has already be conveyed, from the Tahitian 
and Seciety Islands, are the Sandwich Island group, 3000 miles to the north of 
Tahiti, inhabited by a population of 150,000 souls ;—the Austral Islands, a 
group of 400 miles to the south ;—the Paumotu, the Gambier, and the Mar- 
quesan, to the eastward ;—together with the Harvey, the Navigator's, and the 
Friendly Islands, to the westward. These various groups are inhabited by a 
population, little short, I think, of $00,000 persons; the greater part of whom 
have abandoned idolatry, with all its barbarous practices, its horrid rites, and 
superstitious customs. Their sanguinary wars have ceased ; the altars of their 
gods are not now stained with the blood of human beings, offered up in sacri- 
fice ; and mothers have ceased to destroy their innocent babes. Captain Cook 
and his scientific associates little thought, when observing the transit of the 
star, that in a few short years the island on which he stood would itself shine 
resplendent, like a bright speck in the ocean, whence the light of salvation was 
to diverge in all directions over that mighty mass of waters —Pp, 6—9. 


After eulogizing the efforts and giving some details respecting the 
lives of the first South Sea Missionaries, such as Captain Wilson, 
Messrs. Henry, Nott, Davies, &c., we meet with the remark ,— 


From that time to this (sarcely forty years) one rapid series of successes has 
attended our labours, so that island after island, and group after group, have, 
im rapid succession, been brought under the influence of the Gospel: so much 
so, indeed, that, at the present time, we do not know of any group, or any single 
island of importance, within 2000 miles of Tahiti, in any direction, to which the 
glad tidings of salvation have not been conveyed. 
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Thus it will be seen (says Mr. Williams), that God was “ not unrighteous, to 
forget their work of faith and labour of love.” The fathers of our Society had 
cast themselves, in the “ confidence of hope,” upon the promises and faithful- 
ness of God ; and it is not in accordance with the one or the other that, having 
sown bountifully, they should reap sparingly. My earnest desire is that the 
mighty work may go on with equal rapidity, so that within a few years every 
island in the Pacific, even to New Guinea itself, may be elevated from its 
moral degradation, and made to participate in the blessings of the Gospel. 
Nor am I devoid of the cheering hope that I also may be an instrument in 
accelerating this great work.—P. 15. 


To facilitate this object, the author in his first voyage, and now again 
in the second just commenced, undertook his Missionary labours ; and 
as it may be useful to learn what was their immediate sphere, we take 
his account of certain of the groups of islands, of which he has made 


mention. 


This Island of Raiatea, the largest and most central of the Society Islands, 
about 100 miles from Tahiti, has been the immediate scene of my labours since 
I joined the Mission, in 1817; but, as much information has been given, in 
various ways, respecting the Tahitian and Society Islands, I shall say little 
about them. 

The two groups, about which the following pages contain much information, 
are, first, the Hervey; and, secondly, the Samoa, or Navigator’s Islands; both 
of which are new fields of Missionary labour. 

The Hervey Islands are seven in number—Mauke, Mitiaro and Atiu, Man- 
gaia and Rarotonga, Hervey’s Island and Aitutaki. They are from 500 to 600 
miles west of Tahita. Very little was known of them until they were 
visited by myself and colleague, Mr. Bourne, in 1823. To prevent the inter- 
ruption of the narrative, and to render the sequel more intelligible, I shall give a 
short description of each island, with its position, size, and population. 

Hervey’s Island, from which the group takes its name, is really composed of 
two small islets, 19° 18’ S., 158° 54’ W. long. It was discovered by Captain 
Cook, and by him named, in honour of Captain Hervey, R.N., one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and afterwards Earl of Bristol. It is surrounded by a 
reef, into which there is no entrance. I visited it in 1823, intending to place 
a native teacher there, as I expected to find a considerable population; but on 
learning that, by their frequent and exterminating wars, they had reduced 
themselves to about sixty in number, I did not fulfil my intention. Some six 
or seven years after this, I visited the same island again, and found that this 
miserable remnaut of the former population had fought so frequently and so 
desperately, that the only survivors were five men, three women, and a few 
children! and at that period there was a contention among them as to which 
should be king. 

Mauke is a small low island, discovered by myself and Mr. Bourne, in 1823, 
in lat. 20° §., 157° 20' W. long. It is about fifteen miles in circumference. 
By an invasion of a large fleet of canoes, laden with warriors, from a neigh- 
bouring island, about three years prior to our arrival, the population, previously 
considerable, was by the dreadful massacre that ensued, reduced to about 300. 

Mitiaro is a still smaller island, of the same description. It lies about 
twenty miles north-west of Mauke. By famine and invasion this island has 
likewise been almost depopulated ; there not being 100 persons remaining, 

Atiu is a Jarger island than either Mauke or Mitiaro. It was discovered by 
Captain Cook, and is situated 20° S., 150° 15’ W. It is about twenty miles in 
circumference ; not mountainous, but hilly, and a beautiful verdant spot. We 
found the inhabitants something under 2,000. Captain Cook called it Wateoo. 

Mangaia was also discovered by Captain Cook, and is situated lat. 21° 57’ S., 
158° 7' Jong. W., being about 120 miles south of Atiu. Mangaia is about twenty 
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or five-and-twenty miles in circumference, and moderately high. The island is 
rather singular in its form and appearance; a broad ridge girting the hills, at 
about 100 feet from their base, The foliage is rich; the population between 
2,000 aud 3,000, These four islands differ from the Society Islands in the very 
important feature, that the surrounding reef joins the shore: there is conse- 
quently neither passage for boats, nor any safe anchorage for vessels. 

The sixth and most important island of the group is Rarotonga. . This 
splendid island escaped the untiring researches of Captain Cook, and was dis- 
covered by myself, in 1823, It is a mass of mountains, which are high, and 
present a remarkably romantic appearance. It is situated lat. 21° 20'S., 160° W. 
long. It has several good boat harbours, is about thirty miles in circumference, 
ard is surrounded by a reef. The population is about 6,000 or 7,000. 

The seventh and last island is Aitutaki, which was discovered by Captain 
Cook. Like most of its companions in the group, its landscapes are rich and 
variegated ; it is hilly rather than mountainous, and surrounded by a reef, 
which extends a very considerable distance from the shore. There is a good 
entrance for a boat on the west side of the island. Itis about eighteen miles in 
circumference, and has a population of about 2000 persons. ‘Lhe situation is 
18° 54'S. lat., 159° 41’ W. long. 

By this brief description of the Hervey Islands, the reader will be enabled, 
as we proceed, to refer in his mind to the relative importance of each island : 
he will also perceive that the whole group contains a population of from 14,000 
to 16,000 persons.—Pp. 16—19. 


Some portions of that account we deem it as well to appear here. 


This extensive and populous group is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, 
and extends four degrees east and west. It was discovered on the third of 
May, 1678, by the French circumnavigator Bougainville, who gave it the desig- 
nation it now bears, most probably on account of the superior construction of 
the canoes of the natives, and their surprising dexterity in the water, The 
group is called by the inhabitants, Sa-moa, and consists of eight islands :— 
Manua, Orosenga, Ofu, Tutuila, Upolu, Manono, Aborima, and Savaii. Tit 
addition to these there are several small islands off the coast of Tutuila and 
Upolu. 

In the year 1788, this group was visited by the unfortunate La Perouse, 
whose colleague M. de Langle, and a number of his men, were barbarously 
murdered by the natives. ‘This tragical act conveyed such an impression of 
their treachery and ferocity as deterred subsequent voyagers from venturing 
among them. And for many years they appear not to have been visited by a 
vessel from any part of the civilized world. 

The names given by the French navigators are so confused and incorrect, that 
it is utterly impossible to know the islands which they intended to designate. 
Upolu they call Oyolava, and the large island of Savaii, Pola. Manua they 
call Opoun, Orosenga and Ofu, Funfou and Leone. Now Leone is the name 
of a bay at Tutuila, which island they called Mauna. 

Indeed there is not one island named correctly, and I am quite unable to 
divine where Bougainville and La Perouse obtained the names under which 
they describe them. 

In this respect, as well as in every other, Captain Cook's superiority is 
strikingly displayed. ‘The accuracy of his directions is such, that you may 
follow them with as much confidence as you travel the high roads of England ; 
and the excellent sense of this prince pf poet amt is manifested in his retain- 
ing the native names of the places at which he touched. This is of singular 
advantage to persons visiting the numerous islands of the Pacific. 

In our most popular nautical works, especially in Norie’s Epitome, it will 
be seen that the names there given differ from those attached to the same 
islands in his charts of the Pacific, but neither of them are correct. 

The Russian prodigy, Kotzebue, says, that he visited this group; but, with 
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all bis skill in misrepresenting and vituperating the Missionaries, he has failed 
to correct one error or to supply a single deficiency of his French predecessors. 
But while he has not done this, he takes great credit to himself for introducing 
yams among this people, and thereby preventing them from being driven to the 
dire necessity of eating human flesh ; whereas the Samoa islanders were never 
addicted to that horrid practice, and as for yams, they had them before Kotzebue 
was born. 

As I may not have occasion to refer to this individual again, [ shall embrace 
the present opportunity of saying, that his “ New Voyage round the World,” 
so far as it relates to Tahiti, is one tissue of falsehoods, containing accounts of 
persons who never existed, and lengthened histories of events which never 
occurred.— Pp. 478—480. 

The Navigators’ group is, with the exception of the Sandwich Islands, the 
largest and most populous in the Pacific at which Missions have been com- 
menced, and in a few years they will, no doubt, rise into considerable import- 
ance. As they lie in the vicinity of the Friendly Islands, the extensive Fiji 
group, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and numerous other solitary islands, 
intercourse between them could be easily maintained, and thus a civilizing and 
religious influence might be exerted upon the countless thousands of benighted 
heathen, who dwell between the Samoas and the coast of New Holland; and 
whether we view this group as a mart for commercial enterprise, a field for 
scientific research, or a sphere for the exercise of christian benevolence, we must 
regard it with feelings of the liveliest interest. 

A few years ago, it was much wished by the inhabitants of New South Wales, 
that the British Government would form a settlement at one of the South Sea 
Islands, where ships might refresh and refit, without being exposed to danger. 
The fate of the unfortunate Oldbam whaler, and the numerous tragical events 
which were constantly occurring at these islands, gave rise to this suggestion. 
Although the danger has ceased where Christianity bas been introduced, yet, 
should such an establishment be determined upon, the Navigators’ group is « 
most eligible place for its formation. Its central situation, the excellence of the 
harbours, the abundant supply of water and provision, the amazing extent of rich 
and arable land, and the quantity and variety of the timber, are important pre- 
requisites for an establishment of this description, and such as must ensure its 
prosperity.— Pp, 485, 486. 

We have now to consider in what way the gospel was first introduced 
into some of these islands, ‘The whole of the particulars are too long 
for insertion ; but they may be partly condensed. In the end of 1821, 
Mr. Williams went on a voyage to New South Wales, for the benefit of 
his wife’s health, and departing from Raiatea, determined to place two 
native Christians, Papeiha and Vahapata, in the island of Aitutaki. 
Rurutu, about 350 miles south of Raiatea, had just been visited by an 
epidemic, which was extremely fatal. 


* As the natives regard every such calamity to be the infliction of some angry 
deity, two chiefs of enterprising spirit, determined to build each a large canoe, 
and, with as many of their people as could be conveyed, to launch upon the 
mighty deep, committing themselves to the winds and the waves, in search of 
some happier isle. They felt convinced, that, if they remained, they would 
certainly be “devoured by the gods,” whose anger they had in vain endeavoured 
to appease ; and that should they not succeed in reaching any other land, they 
could but perish in the billows of the ocean. 

Every thing prepared, Auura and his party launched their canoe, unfurled 
their sails, and were soon out of sight of their lovely but devoted island, and, 
as they supposed, out of the reach of their infuriated deities. They arrived at 
the island of Tubuai; and, after having recruited their strength and spirits, 
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determined on returning to their native isle, hoping that the plague was stayed. 
They launched their vessels, and committed themselves again to the waves of 
the ocean, little anticipating the perils that awaited them. Scarcely had they 
lost sight of the mountains of Tubuai, when they were overtaken with a violent 
storm, which drove them out of their course. Of the crew of one of the canoes 
the greater part perished at sea. The chief Auura, to whom the other be- 
longed, and his party, were driven about they knew not whither, and for three 
weeks did they traverse the trackless deep, during which time they suffered ex- 
ceedingly from the want of food and water. At length, He, who holds the 
winds in his fists, and the waters in the hollow of his hands, to whose merciful 
designs the elements are subservient, guided them to the Society Islands. They 
were driven on the coral reef which surrounds the island of Maurua, the furthest 
west of the group. Had they not reached this island they must have perished. 

The hospitable attentions of the inhabitants of this little isle, soon restored 
the strength of the exhausted voyagers, who related the dreadful calamities 
which had befallen their country and themselves. The Mauruans informed 
them that they formerly worshipped the same deities, and attributed every evil 
that befel them to the anger of their “evil spirits;” but that now, they were 
worshippers of Jehovah the one living and true God; giving them a detailed 
account of the manner in which Christianity had been introduced among 
themselves, and pointing to the demolished maraes and mutilated idols in con- 
firmation of their statements. 

The astonished strangers, on hearing that white men, who had come in 
ships from a distaut country to bring them good tidings, were living in islands, 
the summits of whose mountains were in sight, determined to proceed there 
immediately, A westerly breeze setting in, Auura and his friends again 
launched on the deep, not to fly from the anger of their gods, but in search of 
those who could explain more fully to them the nature of the astonishing news 
they had heard. Not being acquainted with the coast of Porapora they missed 
the entrance, and were driven to Raiatea. There their astonishment was 
again excited; the Missionaries, their wives and families, the natives in Euro- 
pean dresses, with hats and bonnets, their neat white cottages, together with 
the various useful arts which had been introduced amongst the people, filled 
the strangers with admiration and surprise. ‘They were conducted to public 
worship on the Sabbath; beheld with astonishment the assembled multitude ; 
heard them sing the praises of the One living and true God, and listened with 
the deepest interest to the message of mercy. They were convinced at once 
of the superiority of the christian religion, and concluded that God had graci- 
ously conducted them there for the purpose of making them acquainted with 
its mestimable blessings. They placed themselves immediately under our 
instruction, when we gave them in special charge to our deacons, and supplied 
them with elementary books. Auura was exceedingly diligent in learning, and 
made most rapid progress, In a short time he completely mastered the spel- 
ling-book, could repeat the greater part of our catechism, and read in the gospel of 
Matthew. They were only with us a little more than three months, and, 
before they left, he and several others could read, spell, and write correctly ; 
although they were previously ignorant of the formation of a letter, or a figure. 

Auura expressed to us very frequently his anxious desire to revisit his own 
island, to carry to his relatives and countrymen the knowledge he had obtained 
of the true God and his Son Jesus Christ; expressing, at the same time, in the 
most affectionate manner, his fears, that on his return he should find very few 
of his relatives and friends alive, as “ the evil spirit was devouring the people 
so fast when he fled from the island.” — Pp, 38—41. 


The following statement is too interesting to be omitted. 


A vessel, belonging to our kind and liberal friend A. Birnie, Esq. touched at 
Raiatea, on her way to England, whither she was conveying the very first cargo 
of native produce that was shipped from that part of the world. It was a cargo 
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of cocoa-nut oil, contributed by the converted natives in aid of the funds of the 
London Missionary Society. Lis late Majesty King George IV., upon being 
informed of the circumstance, graciously commanded that the duty should be 
remitted, which enhanced the value of the property 400/, The total amount, 
therefore, contributed to the funds of the Society, by this produce, was 18002. 
—Pp. 41. 


The captain of this vessel conveyed the people to their native island ; 
but, at the request of Auura, attended by two of the deacons, carrying 
with them the contributions of the congregation towards their equip- 
ment, together with elementary books, and a few copies of the Gospels 
in the Tahitian language. 


After an absence of little inore than a month, we had the pleasure of seeing 
the boat return, laden with the trophies of victory, the gods of the heathen 
taken in this bloodless war, and won by the power of the Prince of Peace, On 
reading the letters we received, and seeing with our own eyes the rejected idols, 
we felt a measure of that sacred joy which the angels of God will experience, 
when they shout, “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
God and his Christ.” 

A meeting was held in our large chapel, to communicate the delightful in- 
telligence to our people, and to return thanks to God for the success with 
which he had graciously crowned our first effort to extend the knowledge of 
his name.—P, 43. 


The idols were exhibited from the pulpit. 


. One in particular, Aa, the national god of Rurutu, excited considerable 
interest ; for, in addition to his being bedecked with little gods outside, a door 
was discovered at his back; on opening which, he was foand to be full of small 
gods; and no less than twenty-four were taken out, one after another, and 
exhibited to public view. He is said to be the ancestor by whom their island 
was peopled, and who after death was deified.—Pp. 43, 44. 


On this occasion several addresses were delivered by the natives. 
Tuahine, one of the deacons, observed :— 


“ Thus the gods made with hands shall perish. There they are, tied with 
cords! Yes! their very names also are changed! Formerly they were ealled 
‘ Te mau Atua,’ or the gods ; now they are called‘ Te mau Varu ino,’ or evil 
spirits. There glory, look! it is birds’ feathers, soon rotten ; but our God is the 
same for ever,” 

Tamatoa, the king, also addressed the meeting; and perhaps, a finer iflus- 
tration of the similitude of the knowledge of the Lord covering the earth, as 
the waters cover the channels of the great deep, will not readily be found, 
than was used by this Christian chief :— 

“Let us,” said he, “ continue to give our oil and arrow-root to God that the 
blind may see, and the deaf hear. Let us not be weary in this good work. 
We behold the great deep: it is full of sea; it is rough and rugged ‘under- 
neath ; but the water makes a plain, smooth surface, so that nothing of its 
ruggedness is seen. Our lands were rugged and rough with abominable and 
wicked practices: but the good word of God bas made them smooth, Many 
other countries are now rough and rugged with wickedness and wicked customs. 
The word of God alone can make these rough places smvoth. Let us all be 
diligent in this good work, till the rugged world is made smooth by the word 
of God, as the waters cover the ruggedness of the great deep. Let us above all, 
be concerned to have our own hearts washed in Jesus’ blood; then God will 
become our friend, and Jesus our brother.” 
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tle concluded by an interesting allusion to the natives of Rurutu. Another 
speaker, with warmth and animation that produced great impression, said, 

“ Look at the chandeliers! Oro never taught us any thing like this! Look 
at our wives, in their gowns and their bonnets, and compare ourselves with the 
poor natives of Rurutu, when they were drifted to our island, and mark the 
superiority! And by what means have we obtained it? By our own inven- 
tion and goodness? No! it is to the good name of Jesus we are indebted. 
Then. let us send this name to other lands, that others may enjoy the same 
benefits.” ‘ Angels,” added Uaeva, “ would rejoice to be employed by God 
to teach the world this Gospel of Christ.”—Pp. 44, 45. 


On the arrival of Mr. Williams at Rurutu, he records the following 
anecdote :— 


Here our eyes were struck. and our hearts affected, by the appearance of 
certain simple yet signal trophies of the “ word of God,” which in these islands 
is really going “forth conquering and to conquer.” These were “ spears,” not, 
indeed, “ beaten into pruning-hooks,” but converted into staves to support the 
balustrade of the pulpit staircase ; for the people here “ learn war no more,” 
but all, submitting to the Prince of Peace, cast away their instruments of 
cruelty with their idols. 

Not a vestige of idolatry was to be seen, not a god was to be found in the 
island, So great a change effected in so short a time is almost beyond credi- 
bility; Lut we witnessed it with our own eyes, and exclaimed, “ What hath 


God wrought ?”—P, 50. 
At Aitutaki, the chief Tamatoa paid the Missionaries a visit on board 


their vessel. 


On the arrival of the vessel at Aitutaki, we were very soon surrounded by 
canoes; the natives were exceedingly noisy, and presented in their persons and 
manners all the wild features of savage life. Some were tatooed from head to 
foot; some were painted most fantastically with pipe-clay and yellow and red 
ochre ; others were smeared all over with charcoal, dancing, shouting, and ex- 
hibiting the most frantic gestures. We invited the chief Tamatoa on board the 
vessel, A number of his people followed him. Finding that I could converse 
readily in their language, I informed the chief of what had taken place in the 
Tahitian and Society Islands with respect to the overthrow of idolatry. He 
asked me, very significantly, where great Zangaroa was! I informed him that 
he, with all the other gods, was burned, He asked me where Koro of Raiatea 
was‘ I replied, that he too was consumed with fire; and that I had brought 
two teachers to instruct him and his people in the word and knowledge of the 
true God, that they also might be induced to abandon and destroy their idols, as 
others had done. On my introducing the teachers to him, he asked me if they 
would accompany him to the shore. 1 replied in the affirmative, oat Paes 
that they should remain with him, He seized them with delight, and saluted 
them most heartily by rubbing noses, which salutation he continued for some 
time, On the chief’s promising me that he would treat the teachers with kind- 
aess, and afford them protection, taking with them their little store, they got 
into his large canoe, and the natives paddled off to the land, apparently greatly 
delighted with their treasure. We had with us our mn child, a fine boy about 
four years of age. He was the first European child they had seen, and attracted 
boner notice, every native wishing to rub noses with the little fellow. They 
expressed their sorrow that so young and lovely a child “should be exposed to 
the dangers of the wide-spreading boisterous ocean,” and begged hard that I 
would give him to them. I asked them what they would do with him, for I 
feared they werecannibals, The chief replied, that they would take the greatest 
care of him, and make bim king. As neither his mother nor myself were am- 
bitious of royal honours for our dear boy, we declined their offer. The people 
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becoming clamorous in their demands for the child, and a good deal of whisper- 
ing going on among them, with significant gestures, first looking at the child, 
then over the side of the vessel, his mother was induced to hasten with him into 
the cabin, lest they should snatch him from her, leap with him into the sea, and 
swim to the shore. In the course of conversation with the chief, I learned 
that several islands, of which I had heard our natives speak when reciting their 
legendary tales, were not far distant, and that some of them were very populous, 
especially Rarotonga. This information much increased in my estimation the 
interest of the Aitutaki Mission.—Pp. 50—52. 


On Mr. Williams’s return from New South Wales, the following re- 
port was made to him of the Missionaries at Aitutaki :— 

In April, 1822, we received letters from Papeiha and Vahapata, stating the 
dangers to which they had been exposed, and the partial success that had 
attended their efforts, and requesting that two more labourers might be sent to 
assist them. The vessel which brought these had touched at Aitutaki, on her 
way from the Society Islands to New South Wales, by which we had sent 
books, presents, and letters. With these Faaori, a native of Raiatea, was sent 
on shore. The idolaters crowded around him, seized him, led him before the 
marae, and delivered him formally up to their gods. Faaori, looking up at an 
immense idol, struck it, aud said to the idolaters, ‘‘ Why do you not burn this 
evil spirit, and this marae? They are Satan’s: why do you suffer them to 
remain? What you are now regarding is all deceit.” ‘The idolaters replied, 
* We are all ignorant ; we have been kept in darkness by Satan a long time, 
and we do not know the truth.” Faaori answered, “ This is the truth that 
your teachers have brought you; receive it and be saved.” Upon hearing 
which, they said to him, “* When you return, tell Viriamu, (Mr. Williams) if he 
will visit us, we will burn our idols, destroy cur maraes, and receive the word 
of the true God.” Together with this communication, we received the very 
important information, that there were several natives at Aitutaki, from an 
adjacent island, called Rarotonga, who had embraced the Gospel, and were 
very anxious to return to their own island, with teachers, to instruct their 
countrymen in the same blessed truths. These circumstances appeared to us 
providential openings for the introduction of the Gospel into the whole group 
of islands, respecting several of which I received information when I first visited 
Aitutaki. Of Rarotonga, also, we had heard much from our own people ; for, 
in many of their legendary tales, especially in those of their voyagers, Raro- 
tonga is frequently mentioned.—Pp. 54, 55. 


On a subsequent occasion Mr. Williams himself visited Aitutaki, and 
he gives the following as a specimen of incidents that occurred there :— 


While walking through the settlement, we saw two grim-looking gods in a 
more dishonourable situation than they had been wont to occupy, for they were 
sustaining upon their heads the whole weight of the roof of a cooking-house. 
Wishing to make them more useful, we offered to purchase them from their 
former worshipper. He instantly propped up the house, took out the idols, and 
threw them down; and, while they were prostrate on the ground, he gave them 
a kick, saying, “ There—your reign is at an end.” 

On receiving two fish-hooks, he was highly delighted. What a revolution of 
sentiment and feeling! A few months before, this man was a deluded wor- 
shipper of these senseless stocks !—Pp. 63, 64. 


The first favourable impression at Aitutaki was made by a tour 
through the island. 


The teachers stayed a few days at every district, conversing with the people, 
and teaching them the alphabet, and the Lord's prayer. On reaching the dis- 
trict of Tautu, they held, in the presence of a great assemblage of people, an 
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argument with an old priest, who vociferated, ‘‘ Ze-erui made all lands, he 
made Aitatuki; and after he had made it he gave it its present form, by mould- 
ing it with his hands.” The teachers answered, that it was not so; that God 
alone had power to create, and that he made Aitutaki, and every other land. 
The priest continued vociferating upon the greatness of Te-erui, and asserted 
that he was the first man. The teachers asked him who was Te-erui’s parent. 
He replied, “ O Tetareva.”} They then inquired of him whence Tetareva came; 
he said, “ From Avaiki.” They desired to know where Avaiki was; he said, 
“It is beneath: Ze-tareva climbed up from it; and because he arrived at the 
top he was called by that name ;” whereupon the teachers said, “ This land, 
then was made before 7'e-tareva arrived? ** Most certainly,” replied the priest. 
“Then,” continued they, “ how can Te-erui be the maker of a land, which 
you say was made before eveu his parent Te-tareva came up from beneath?” 
This appeared to perplex the priest, and he was silent. They then addressed 
the assembled multitude, upon the being of God, affirming, that before any thing 
was made he only existed, and that he was without beginning, and is without 
end. From this topic they proceeded to speak of angels, and of one portion 
of them falling from their original happiness, which was followed by a detailed 
account of the creation of the world. Allthis was new'to the people; and the 
interest excited by the announcement appears to have been intense ; for, if the 
slightest noise was made, there was a general cry of, “ Be still, be still, let us 
hear.” Thus encouraged, the teachers went on to describe the creation of our 
first parents ; their being placed in the garden of Eden; their transgression, 
with its consequences; and the love of God in giving his dear Son, to die a 
sacrifice for sinful man. On hearing which, they exclaimed, with one accord, 
“ Surely this is the truth ; ours is all deceit.” From that time many began to listen 
attentively, and to believe what they heard.—Pp. 65—67. 

As at Tahiti, so at Aitutaki the downfal of idolatry was accelerated by ordi- 
nary occurrences, in which, however, a Divine agency was too conspicuous to 
escape observation.. So general and powerful was the impression on the minds 
of the people of Aitutaki, by the circumstances [ have narrated, that on the 
Sabbath day after the death of the chief’s daughter, the people of several 
districts came, cast their idols at the feet of the teachers, and professed them- 
selves worshippers of Jehovah. During the week the rest followed; so that, 
by the next Sabbath, not a professed idolater remained in the whole island. 
On the third Sabbath in December, just about fifteen months after the teachers 
landed on their shores, they had the delightful satisfaction of seeing the whole 
of the inhabitants convened to worship the One living and true God. Having 
no house which would contain so great a number of people, they assembled 
under the shade of a grove of Barringtonia and mape, or chestnut trees, whose 
interwoven leaves and thick foliage were at intervals penetrated by the rays of 
the sun, while the cooling breeze from the ocean swept softly among the 
branches. 

At the conclusion of the services of this memorable day, Papeiha requested 
the people to attend a general meeting which was to be held on the following 
morning, when subjects of importance would be brought before them, At the 
appointed hour, the whole of the inhabitants of the island assembled, and after 
having spoken to them of the immense labour they formerly bestowed in the 
erection of their maraes, and in the worship of their false gods, he exhorted 
them to let their “ strength, devotedness, and steadfastness in the service of the 
true God, far exceed.” He then made the two following propositions :—first, 
“ That all the maraes in the island should be burned, and that all the remaining 
idols should be brought to him, in order that he might forward them to us at 
Raiatea, that we, with our people, might also rejoice in the triumphs of the 
word.”” The second proposition was, ‘ That they should commence immedi- 
ately building a house in which to worship Jehovah.” To both of these propo- 
sals the assembled multitude yielded their cordial assent. As soon as the 
meeting broke up, a general conflagration of the maraes took place; and so 
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complete was the destruction, that, on the following morning, not a single iol 
temple remained unmutilated. 

The whole population then came in procession, district after district, the 
chief and priest leading the way, and the people following them, bearing their re- 
jected idols, which they laid at the teachers’ feet, and then received from them in 
return a few copies of the gospels and elementary books. Thus were the labours 
of two comparatively weak instruments rendered “ mighty through God” in 
effecting the utter overthrow of an idolatry, dark, debasing, and sanguinary, 
which had shrouded the by-gone generations of this verdant little island, and 
held them bound in its fetters—Pp. 72—74. 


Things, however, were not always thus prosperous. At Mangaia, an 
island only visited once before, by Cook, the Missionaries were nearly 


destroyed. 


Thus our pleasing anticipations were frustrated, and our poor people suffered 
the “ loss of all things,”’ in attempting to introduce the Gospel into this island, 

We left the island with feelings of deep regret, but resolved to embrace the 
first opportunity of sending two single men, who, we had every reason to hope, 
would suffer no other inconvenience than the loss of their property. A few 
months after our return to Raiatea, the deputation intending to touch at Man- 
gaia, on their way to New South Wales, it was determined that several teachers 
should accompany them. Davida and Tiere, two unmarried members of the 
church at Tahaa, offered their services to carry the Gospel to that island. On 
arriving at it, these two devoted men, as Papeiha had done before them, leaped 
into the sea and swam to the shore, taking nothing with them but the light 
dresses which they wore, and a portion of the New Testament in the Tahitian 
language, which was carefully wrapt up and tied upon their heads. Contrary 
to expectation, they were kindly received, an afflicting dispensation of Provi- 
dence having very much subdued the violent spirit of the people, and re gsm 
the way before them; for soon after our visit, a disease valle out which was 
exceedingly fatal; the infant and the aged, the chieftain and the peasant, fell 
alike beneath its deadly influence. Ascribing this calamitous visitation to the 
vengeance of the “ God of the strangers,” whom they had ill treated, they col- 
lected all the property they had taken from us, and cast it into an immense 
cavern in one of the mountains; making a vow to “ the God of the strangers,” 
that “if he would suspend the execution of his vengeance, and conduct his 
worshippers again to their island, they would receive them kindly, and give 
them food to eat.” 

Thus again we had the pleasing task of recognising the timely interposition 
of an all-wise and overruling Providence, adapting the means he employs to the 
circumstances of the people whose minds are to be influenced. And it-must be 
allowed that the event just narrated was calculated to produce as powerful an 
impression upon the minds of such a people, as if they had been eye-witnesses 
to a miraculous display of Divine power.—Pp. 80—82. 


We have no room for any account of the discovery of Rarotonga; but 
the following extract from another Missionary’s (Mr. Bourne) report 
about Aitutaki and Rarotonga, will be read with satisfaction. 


In reference to Aitutaki, Mr. Bourne says—‘ They have built a coral pier, 
six hundred feet in length, and eighteen feet in breadth. The number of 
plastered houses in the settlement is one hundred and forty-four, in many of 
which are bedsteads and sofas. ‘The female teachers have taught the women 
to make good bonnets. They are diligent in learning, and numbers can read. 
Family and private prayer is very general. Every thing has remained quiet 
since our last visit; neither war nor rumour of war has been seen or heard, 
although formerly it was their greatest delight, and the bodies of their slain 
enemies formed the horrible repast at the conclusion of every engagement.” 
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Respecting Rarotonga, after having given an account of the large congrega- 
tions to which he preached, the numbers he baptized, &c., Mr. Bourne ob- 
serves,—“ Much has been said in Europe, &c., concerning the success of the 
Gospel in Tahiti and the Society Islands, but it is not to be compared with its 
pers in Rarotonga. In Tahiti, European Missionaries laboured for fifteen 
ong years before the least fruit appeared. But two years ago Rarotonga was 
hardly known to exist, was not marked in any of the charts, and we spent 
much time in traversing the ocean in search of it. Two years ago the Raro- 
tongans did not know that there was such good news as the Gospel. And now 
Iscruple not to say, that their attention to the means of grace, their regard to 
family and private prayer, equals whatever has been witnessed at Tahiti and 
the neighbouring idegte. And when we look at the means, it becomes more 
astonishing. Two native teachers, not particularly distinguished among their 
own countrymen for intelligence, have been the instruments of effecting this 
wonderful change, and that before a single Missionary had set his foot upon 
the island. I could not help earnestly desiring the presence of my betther 
Williams, that as we shabell in the disappointments experienced in our last 
voyage, we might share the joy which the change that has since taken place is 
calculated to produce.”—Pp. 111, 112. 


We quote the next extract, in order to confirm an impression made 
upon us as to the necessity of every Missionary being able to converse 
in the language of the people whom he visits. This impression is 
forced on us by the private reports of those who have laboured in the East ; 
and we have little doubt that the same necessity has been experienced 
elsewhere: and if so, the argument in favour of the plan which the 
Church of England pursues, in establishing her Colleges, as those of 
Caleutta and Barbados, is greatly strengthened. Mr. Williams speaks 
of Rarotonga :-— 


The people were exceedingly kind to us, and diligent in their attendance at 
the schools, and on all the means of grace. They made, however, but very 
little progress in reading; and we considered them dull scholars, compared 
with their sprightly brethren in the Society Islands. Indeed it was to us a 
matter of astonishment that not a single person in the island could read, although 
the teachers assured us they had been unremitting in their endeavours to in- 
struct them. Itis true they were teaching them in Tahitian, as it was our wish 
to extend the use of that dialect as far as possible; but not succeeding, we 
determined immediately on preparing some books in their own language ; and 
with this view I drew up an elementary work, and translated the Gospel of John 
and the Epistle to the Galatians, which were printed a few months after; and 
from the moment the people received books in their own dialect, their progress 
has been so rapid, that, at the present time, there is a greater number of per- 
sons who can read at Rarotonga than at any other of our stations; and I may 
here add, that I think it a circumstance of very rare occurrence that a religious 
impression is produced upon the minds of a people, except by addressing them 
in their mother tongue.—Pp. 121, 122. 


(To be continued. ) 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


neers 


Examination Papers for the Use of 
Theological Students, on the Facts 
of the Old and New Testaments ; 
the Doctrines and Evidences of 
Christianity; the History of the 
Church ; Liturgies, Translations of 
the Bible, §c. By the Author of 
“ Questions on Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities,” §c. Oxford:  Slatter. 
1837. 12mo. Pp. vii. 96. 


THEOLOGICAL students, and those who 
are preparing for examination by the 
Bishop’s Chaplain, are too frequently 
left without a sufficient guide either as 
to the extent of the knowledge which 
is expected from them, the particular 
subjects on which they are likely to be 
questioned, or the mode in which the 
inquiry will be carried on. Now so 
comprehensive is this little work, that 
it will afford the most valuable hints 
on all these points. It has the merit 
of enabling a theological student to 
detect his own deficiencies, and will 
put him upon the inquity as to the 
sources whence he must look to remedy 
them. As it is in its comprehensive 
character—in its being a er 
whole—that the excellency of a book 
of this kind mainly consists, any mere 
extracts would fail to give an adequate 
notion of it. The Preface, however, 
fully explains the design of the work. 


Young Men; or an Appeal to the 
several Classes of Society in their 
behalf. By Rev.S. Davis, B.C.L. 
Curate of Bow Brickhill, Bucks. 
London: Hatchard. 1838. 


TueRre is very much which is truly 
valuable in this book; there is also 
something which we are doubtful 
about. The author seems to us to 
attribute too much to mere statistical 
details of magistrates and police re- 
ports; and, in his alarm at the pre- 
sent aspect of society, to rely, more 
than we approve, on the human agency 
of Bible Societies, Mechanics’ [nsti- 
tutes, and other similar means for the 
reformation of the world. If the 


world were to be converted by such 
means, we think some greater progress 
would have been attained than that 
at which we have hitherto arrived. 
There is much notwithstanding in this 
book which is well worthy of the deep 
consideration of all, and particularly 
of the Clergy. 


The Monthly Visitor, and Friend of 
Ireland. To which is added eight 
pages of Music, containing Sacred 
Melodies, adapted for Social Singing, 
Dublin: Hardy. London: Groom- 
bridge. 1838. 


Tuts is an agreeable, and a cheap 
publication, and the poetry and music 
deserve commendation ; and we doubt 
not will materially aid in extending 
the love of sacred song through the 
younger branches of society, for which 
purpose it is well adapted. 

The following quotation from an 
article on the “ Unity of the Church 
of Rome,” designed to show that there 
is much greater difference in that 
Church than among “ the Protestant 
sects or denominations,” presents us 
with a strange picture indeed; we 
here extract it, as containing much 
which is both amusing and instructive 
on the subject of monkery, with which, 
happily, in England we are unac- 
quainted. We shall add a few re- 
marks, however, of our own, which 
we think are called for by it. 


There are in Dublin seven friaries; 
all these differ one from the other as to 
orders, also as to many of their rites and 
ceremonies. 

The Calced or Shod Carmelites (an order 
of friars,) pretend that they were founded 
long before Christ and his apostles, by 
Elias the prophet! that they had a friary 
on Mount Carmel, of which the prophet 
was general and abbot! The secular 
priests (who are extremely jealous of the 
friars) say that this is all a fabrication, 
and that the Carmelites were founded by 
one Simon Stock, in the tenth century ; 
others of the seculars say in the thirteenth 
century. 

Regulars and seculars differ se much in 
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what they call the divine office and mass, 
and their missals and breviaries differ so 
much each from each, that one cannot say 
an office or a mass out of the missal or the 
breviary of the other. On this great and 
important subject, viz. as to the book 
that all should take for their guide, there 
is no difference whatever among Protes- 
tants, while the Roman Catholics, in reject- 
ing the Bible as their every-day book, and 
as the guide of their lives, are abandoned 
to distraction and error. 

The seculars, in their confession, con- 
fess to the Virgin Mary and to all the 
saints; the Carmelites only to Elias; the 
Dominicans say only half the confession, 
and repeat all the saints but Dominick ; 
while the laity may be said to differ from 
seculars and regulars, not knowing that 
there exists any difference among them 
whatever! Here again in another most 
important subject Protestants are most 
fully agreed, not feeling more convinced 
of any thing than they are of the impiety 
and idolatry of praying to, or confessing 
their sins to saints, or to any being save 
the God of heaven, who is alone the 
searcher of hearts, 

They also differ in what they esteem the 
most solemn part of the mass, called the 
canon, in the crosses which are so abundant 
in the superstitions of the Romish Church. 
The Carmelites and Dominicans make 
their crosses slow and solemn: the secu- 
lars and the other orders say this was con- 
demned at the Council of Trent ; and they 
accordingly make their three crosses so 
quick that they are all finished in about 
the same space of time that the others are 
making one. At the benediction the friars 
make three crosses, while the others make 
but one. Protestants are all agreed in 
rejecting cross-making altogether as super- 
stitions and idolatrous. 

The Carmelites say, *‘ Hail, Ho'yQueen”’ 
in the mass, immediately after the bene- 
diction, whie all the other orders pro- 
nounce them (the Carmelites) accursed for 
thus adding to the primitive mode of saying 
the mass, and that this prayer should only 
be said in the divine office. 

The Carmelites reckon their Sundays 
after Trinity, and all the rest after Pente- 
cost ; the latter say that the former are so 
far like the Protestants. The Dominican 
leaves out “‘ Domine, non sum,” (Lord, I 
am not worthy) in receiving the Eucharist ; 
for this the other calls him the “‘ proud 
Dominican.” On putting on the vestment, 
they say different prayers. See Orationes 
ante Missam, also page 88 of the Missal. 

The difference of time of saying mass ;— 
the Council of Trent requires that half an 
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hour should be occupied in saying the 
mass. The old priests who were educated 
in France generally occupy that time, but 
those educated at Maynooth get through 
the mass in twenty minutes, while the 
Carmelites and other friars, by leaving 
out some of the parts and hurrying over 
the rest, never occupy more than fifteen 
minutes ; on account of which expedition 
the laity call the friars’ mass “‘ an hunting 
mass.” 

Each of these orders has its nostrum, 
which it vends for gain, and by which it 
deceives the ignorant. The scapular is a 
brown belt, which the Carmelites bless and 
sell; it is thought to produce the greatest 
emoluments, and as such it is encroached 
on by the other orders; but against this 
the Carmelites veh tly object, and 
affirm that they are thereby intruders, and 
consequently incur an excommunication, 

The Discalced or Unshod Carmelites 
are a branch of the Calced Carmelites. 
The Discalced say that St. Teresa founded 
their order when the Calced Carmelites be- 
came corrupt—these again are denounced 
as apostates by the Calced Carmelites. 

The Franciseans (O. S. F.) pretend to 
have been founded by one St. Francis. 
They bless the cord of St. Francis. Those 
of this order on the continent differ from 
other friars, and from those of their own 
order in Ireland, by not wearing linen, 
but woollen or flannel next their skin, 
Their chapel is Adam and Eve, Cook- 
street. 

The Capuchins (0. C. P.) sprang from 
the order of St. Francis; they pretend to 
be reformed Franciscans. They delude the 
ignorant by blessing the hood of St. Francis. 
Their chapel is in Church-street. 

The Dominicans (O. S. D.) pretend 
their order was founded in the tenth cen- 
tury, or according to others in the twelfth. 
Their source of emolument is blessing the 
white scapular. Their chapel is in Den- 
mark-street. 

The Augustinians (O. S. A.) pretend 
that their order was founded by St. Au- 
gustine in the third century. They vend 
the blessing of Augustine’s belt, a leathern 
belt with tassels worn round the waist, 
(but in this kingdom worn under the gar- 
ments.) ‘They have a chapel in John’s- 
lane. 

The Canon Regulars (O, C. R.) pre- 
tend to be a branch of this order, (the 
Augustinians.) They have no house in 
Dublin; nor are there many of them in 
Ireland—one abbot at Cong, in the county 
Mayo, and a few others scattered through 
the country. 

The Jesuits (0. R. J.) founded as they 
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pretend by Ignatius Loyola, have houses 
in Hardwick-street and at Clongowes, and 
one near Tullamore. 

The Carmelites get 5s. from the rich, 
with as many intentions as they can at the 
same time, that is, at the time of getting 5s. 
for the scapular, the person getting the 
scapular will give a sum of money that the 
priest when he says mass (the mass being 
said for some other purpose, as the priest 
mass, &c.) may have the “ intention” of 
saying it for the good of the man’s soul, 
who thus purchases the “ intention !” 
The least sum for blessing the scapular is 
ls. Id. The scapular they say has no 
virtue without at least paying this sum ; 
they could not bless it for nothing—to do 
so would be to sin against the particular 
welfare of the order, and the general wel- 
fare of the church. They also affirm that 
the name of the person could not be 
entered on the books without payment.— 
Pp. 9, 10. : 

As to the differences above named in 
the missals and breviaries of the 
various classes, and that the one can- 
not use those of the others, we should 
be inclined to suspect some slight ex- 
aggeration, 

There are two other points to which 
we would object. The first is, that 
the “ Apostolic Church” of England 
should be classed as one only among 
“the Protestant sects or denomina- 
tions,” although we have the flattering 
salvo of “ Arians and Socinians always 
excepted,” since this concedes that 
they are at least Protestants; so that 
I fear a Papist might fairly bid us 
protest at home against these heretics 
before we went all the way to Rome 
to do so! The second is, the 
strange declaration that “ Protestants 
are all agreed in rejecting cross-mak- 
ing altogether as superstitious and 
idolatrous.” Now as the Church of 
England does pertinaciously retain 
cross-making, we conclude this writer 
would deny that it was Protestant. 
Assuredly we point out such sweeping 
declarations as these in a sincere desire 
that a good intention may not in future 
be marred by such mistakes, 


The Rector of Auburn. In Two Vols. 
London: Simpkin. 1887. Pp. 360 
and 378. 

Tue Rectory of Auburn,—which, from 

the very full occupation it gives to 












“the hero” of the Book and two 
Curates besides, cannot be that. of 
“ The Deserted Village,”’—is, like. so 
many of the Romish dignities, we 
suspect, a living in partibus, or perhaps 
in nubibus, and therefore needs not be 
accurately described. We must con- 
fess ourselves to have been somewhat 
disturbed at the Table of Contents, 
which brings into immediate juaxta- 
position such very different subjects of 
discussion as the following; for ex- 
ample, “ The Hero” (i. e. the Rector 
himself )--Tithes--OccasionalServices-- 
Morning Calls—The Divinity of Christ 
—Matrimony—Resignation ” (no in- 
appropriate sequel to Matrimony in 
too many cases). From this specimen, 
it will be seen that the moral “ Hero” 
is brought into contact with all sorts 
of opponents, who are raised up for the 
express purpose of being knocked down 
by his weight of argument; for he is 
in all cases, as is very proper, the 
victor! There may be some doubts as 
to the good taste of the whole design ; 
but there can be no doubt that design 
is well executed, and that among many 
classes the Rector, rendered still more 
ubiquitous and conversable by the 
press, may be made very useful in re- 
moving those absurd and superficial 
objections against the whole system of 
our Church which ‘the shallowness of 
Radicalism and Dissent have been too 
long allowed to propagate. 


Select Meditations for every Day in 
the Year ; being consecutive portions 
from Sermons, by Dr. REYNOLDS, 
Bishop of Norwich. Arranged and 
Edited by Rev. C. SMALLEY, M. A. 
Minister of Bayswater Chapel. 
London: Burns. 1838. Pp. 295. 


Dr. Reynoips, who belonged to the 
more moderate portion of the Puritan 
party, was consecrated a. D. 1660; 
and, having survived the troubles of 
the Great Rebellion, became after the 
Restoration a constant resident in bis 
diocese, and mixed no more in. affairs 
of state, His writings seem ‘to have 
been very popular in Nis day, and for 
a long time afterwards, particularly 
among his own party; as may be 
conjectured from the fact, that HE was 
the person selected to write “The 
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Assembly of Divines’ Annotations on 
Ecclesiasticus.” The extracts are in 
this small volume made with much 
judgment, and are very excellent. 


A Selection of Narratives of the Lead- 
ing Events of Revealed Religion, in the 
Language of Holy Writ ; illustrated 
by numerous appropriate Wood 
Engravings, by W.H. Brooke, Esq. 
F.S.A. London: Longman. 1838. 
To be continued Monthly. 


THE publishers call this “ The Child’s 
Own Bible ;” and the narratives and 
illustrations, with the few simple notes, 
seem well adapted for the youthful 
mind. We must confess ourselves, 
however, to be very jealous of calling 
any book “The Bible,” except that 
which is The Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible. 


Scenes and Shadows of Days departed. 
By W. L. Bowes. odes icker- 
ing. 1837. 

THE title-page goes on to tell us, that 
it will be found “a Narrative, accom- 
panied with poems of youth, and some 
other poems of melancholy and fancy 
in the journey of life from youth to 
age.” The Introduction contains some 
very amusing and interesting passages 
of the life of the venerable author ; 
and the poems, which are dedicated 
to Robert Southey, Esq. the Laureate, 
are full of sweetness, and of a subdued, 
but chastened melancholy. 


A View of the Evidence afforded by 
the Life and Ministry of St. Peter 
to the Truth of the Christian Reve- 


lation. By P. S. Dopp, M.A. 
Rector of Penshurst, Kent, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
London: Rivington. 1837. 
In his Preface, the author says: “ My 
design is to point out the internal 
characters of authenticity with which 
the scriptural accounts of St. Peter 
abound ; to bring together various 
facts, connected with that apostle’s 
VOL. XX. NO. VII. 
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history, which attest his commission 
to preach the Gospel ; to note different 
occurrences in his ministry, which 
manifest the hand of Providence in the 
propagation of our faith; and to show 
that his life, as well as his writings, 
confirmed the great doctrine of the 
evangelical records, that ‘Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God.’” 

This “ design” has been most ably 
executed; the reader will find numer- 
ous instances of minute facts and in- 
cidents pointed out, which are liable 
to be overlooked, confirmatory of the 
evidences of Christianity here brought 
forward, and felicitously illustrated. 
Besides all this, the book is full of the 
most valuable observation, of deep 
learning, and accurate criticism. We 
cordially recommend it to all, and par- 
ticularly to our clerical readers. 


An Universal History, from the Crea- 
tion to A. D. 1828, Divided into 
twenty-one Periods, at the most re- 
markable Epochs of the World. By 
E. Quin, M.A. London: Seeley. 
1838. Pp.367. 


Tuls very admirable epitome ought to 
be in the hands of all; it is particularly 
adapted for schools, and the neophytes 
of historical studies. 


A Collection of Private Devotions, in 
the Practice of the Ancient Church, 
called the Hours of Prayer : as they 
were much after this manner pub- 
lished by Authority of Queen Eliza. 
beth. 1560. Taken out of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and 
the Divine Service of our ownChurch. 

Eleventh Edition. London: Riving- 

ton. 1838, Pp. 414. 


THE number of editions through which 
this little volume has passed, will 
afford some presumption as to its 
merits. When, however, our readers 
are informed that the author is no less 
than Dr. Cosin, who was Bishop of 
Durham in the reign of Charles II., 
they will require little commendation 
from us. We will only add that the 
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work evinces much learning, great 
judgment, and sound piety. 


The Bruised Reed and Smoking Flax. 
A Fountain Sealed. A Description 
of Christ. By RicHaRD SiBBEs, 
D.D. London: Pickering. 1838., 
Pp. 305. 

WE are indebted to our spirited and 

tasteful publisher, for the re-appear- 

ance of these works of an old and 
useful divine. The inducement which 
led to their publication appears to 
have been a passage in the will of good 

Mr. Izaak Walton, in which he says, 

“To my son Isaak, I give Doctor 

Sibbes his Soul’s Conflict, and to my 

daughter, his Bruised Reed; desiring 

them to read them, so as to be well 
acquainted with them.’’ Of Dr. Sibbes 
as a writer, we may observe that he is 
plain, forcible, scriptural,and practical. 

To the volume is prefixed a brief 

memoir of the author, and also what 

has never yet been given, a full list of 
his different publications. The true 

Christian may receive much comfort 

and encouragement in the perusal of 

this excellent volume. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World 
to that which is tocome. Delivered 
under the similitude of a Dream. 
By Joun Bunyan. London : 
Rickerby. 1838. Pp. 310. 


So universally is the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” known, that little need be said 
beyond announcing the publication of 
a new edition of a work which for the 
last 150 years has interested readers 
of allages. This volume has prefixed 
to ita Memoir of the Author, by J. A. 
St. John, Esq., and a Key to the 


Literary Report. 


principal matter, spiritual and other- 
wise, by H. Wood, Esq. The texts of 
Scripture are also given in full at the 
bottom of the page. So accustomed 
were we in our boyhood to read the 
Pilgrim’s Progress with plates, that 
notwithstanding the neat way in which 
this volume is printed, as are all Mr. 
Rickerby’s publications, we still would 
recommend their addition in the next 
reprint. 


Learn to Die. 
London : 


Disce Mori. 
Surton, D.D. 
1838. Pp. 321. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we are 
now daily witnessing the republication 
of some of the religious works of our 
old divines. Compared with auchors of 
modern date, (with few exceptions,) 
their writings abound with great 
scriptural knowledge, with much spi- 
ritual feeling, and with powerful ap- 
plication. Of this class is “ Disce 
Mori,” which was written by Dr. C. 
Sutton, about a.D. 1600. 


By C. 


Burns. 


Questions on the History of Europe ; 
a Sequel to Miss Mangnall’s Histori- 
cal Questions. By Jutta Corner. 
London: Longman and Co. 1837. 
Pp. 404. 


WHOEVER has read the Historical and 
Miscellaneous Questions, by Richmal 
Mangnall, to which the present volume 
is proposed as a sequel, will clearl 
understand the nature of Miss Corner’s 
work, which we now introduce to the 
reader’s notice. We have examined 
its contents, and are happy in saying 
that the fair authoress bas spared no 
pains to make her labours both in- 
structive and pleasing. 
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A SERMON 
ON CHRISTIAN HOPE. 
1 PETER 1. 3. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 


*“‘Hore thou in God,” says the Psalmist; and “ hope to the end,” 
says St. Peter: but the text enters more fully into the subject than do 
either of these ‘passages, and declares the blessedness, the foundation, 
and the character, of a truly christian hope. And happy indeed is 
the man who has made his own heart the habitual abode of so holy a 
principle, and can often feel and sincerely express the truth of the 
words just quoted. But how often do we see those who exhibit very 
faint evidences of genuine Christianity giving utterance to a strong 
hope in Christ, and thinking and speaking confidently of their final 
salvation. If I ask a man of worldly character whether he expects to 
be saved, he replies that he hopes so. If I tell a man of depraved 
habits that his sin may draw down upon him the vengeance of God, 
he says he hopes it will be forgiven. If I point out to an ignorant 
man that there is a hell and a heaven in the world to come, to the for- 
mer of which he may go, and to one of which he must go when he dies, 
he hopes he may go to the heaven, but studies not to work out what 
he hopes. Must not these hopes, and many others that I could 
mention, be ill-founded? Must they not prove fallacious even in this 
world? Must they not be found empty and unwarrantable in eter- 
nity? For on what, I ask, are the heavenly hopes of the ungodly man 
fixed? And on what condition does he expect to realize them? And 
who, does he suppose, is the giver of the gift? And where is the place 
in which it will be found? How confounding it is to the ungodly 
man to answer any of these questions! Eternal life is that on which 
the hopes of the ungodly man are fixed, but to the godly alone is it 
granted. The ungodly man expects to be happy hereafter without 
being holy here ; but this latter is the sole condition of the attainment 
of the former. ‘The Giver of eternal life is ‘‘ God in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” but God the infinitely just, the infinitely 
pure, the infinitely holy, who will not admit the wicked to his pre- 
sence, or by any means sanctify or glorify but in his own way. And 
the place in which God will assemble the redeemed will not be like 
this earth, where good and evil are mingled, where pious and profane 
are made to abide together, where God's people and Satan’s people are 
found in one family and one village ; but where every holy and right- 
minded person, of whatever age, sex, intellect, condition, or nation, 
who has lived since the world began, will be gathered together in one 
vast fold, under one great Shepherd, and all others excluded. 

But, in order to demonstrate plainly and fully to the hardened and 
sensual the fallacy of any hope they may have of eternal life as long as 
they continue in sin, I will explain— 

In the First place, the legitimate foundation of “‘ a lively hope.” 
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In the Second, its exercise, 
In the Third, its fruit. 

In the Fourth, its object. 
In. the First place, I will explain the legitimate foundation of “ a lively 
hope :” and it is, in the words of the text, faith ‘ in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.” But the faith that lays such a foun- 
dation must be of a peculiar kind, It cannot be a dry, heartless, 
speculative assent to the doctrine, but a devout, active, spiritually 
engrafted conviction of it, which aims at its development in practice, 
and its consummation in heaven. The believer is firmly convinced 
that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and that his resurrection made 
way for ours. ‘The believer is firmly convinced that the propitiation 
of Jesus Christ for sin has purchased for him not only a resurrection 
from death, but a resurrection unto life; and that this resurrection unto 
life, so purchased, is still only to be attained on the Giver’s conditions 
of faith, repentance, and holiness. 

With this firm conviction impressed on his mind, and made manifest 
in his life, the believer naturally looks forward to the time when he 
shall reach that paradise for which he so habitually strives; and being 
certain that there is such a paradise, is ‘‘ secure, because there is hope.” 
And the firmer the faith is, the stronger the hope. And the excellency 
of this firm faith is, that, on the authority of the word of God, and 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it is as fully persuaded of 
the truth of what has been and will be, as if it had seen them, And 
the excellency of this strong hope is, that through the same Divine influ- 
ence, and on the foundation of faith, it looks forward as cheerfully 
through the glooms and storms of life to the ultimate crown of rejoicing, 
as though all had been fair and bright, and it had even caught a glimpse 
beforehand of the realms of glory. 

‘* Faith is the substance of things hoped for,” ‘* and if we hope for 
that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Faith, then, in 
‘“‘ the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” being the foundation 
of ‘a lively hope,” we proceed to notice— 

In the Second place, its exercise. And for this we need go no fur- 
ther than our own experience. It was a most merciful ordination of 
Providence, that, when man fell, and his condition became chequered 
and prostrate, hope sprung up in his heart. The ground was cursed, 
but he ‘* ploughed in hope.” The woman was to conceive in sorrow, 
but she looked forward to the joy. Knowledge of evil had come, but 
knowledge of good was to follow. Thorns and thistles were to grow, 
but harvest was never to cease. Enmity was to take up its weapons, 
but the discomfited might be conqueror at last. A paradise below had 
been lost, but a paradise above had been promised. Man must “ return 
to his dust,” but “in his flesh he might at last see God.” What hope 
amid the dark ages and afflictive dispensations of man’s first sojourn in a 
troublesome world must not these mercies have cherished! Lost though 
man was in many respects, desperate his condition, fallen his estate, 
he had still something within him which “ bid him be of good cheer,” 
and told him all was not lost. Hope was the “ tree of life,” which, 
when Adam was driven out of paradise, spread out her ample branches 
for his shelter. Hope was the olive-leaf which assured him of a spot 
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whereon he might rest his foot in peace. She was the rainbow that 
reminded him of a promise to be faithfully kept, the pillar of fire that 
led him through the deep waters, the manna that sustained him in the 
wilderness. 

But oh, how much brighter, surer, stronger, even than this, is the 
hope of the gospel, that “ true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ;” that Star of Bethlehem, that guides him under all 
difficulties to the refuge of Jesus, and is a full assurance, however the 
world frowns, unto the end. ‘‘ Strong is the dwelling-place of this 
christian hope, and it putteth its nest in a rock.” It is put on for an 
helmet when the hosts of the spiritual enemy encompass us; it is “ as 
an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast,” when we are “ wavering 
like a wave of the sea;” “a still small voice,” that, amid the flame, 
the earthquake, and the whirlwind of trouble, softly whispers peace, 
In time of affliction, when we mourn heavily for a loss that mortality 
has inflicted, hope supports the hands that hang down, and the feeble 
knees. In adversity, when the heart is disconsolate and the worldly 
estate low, ‘ the hope of the righteous is gladness ;” he trusts in God, 
and knows that all will be well with him. In the season of deep self- 
abasement, when the soul mourns its vileness, and repents of its mis- 
doings, even then also does the cherub Hope hover over it with silver 
wings, and sing the songs of Zion to the wanderer from the fold. And 
in sickness, how sweet is it to soothe our sorrows and allay our pains 
with ‘ an expectation that shall not be cut off ;” a ‘ good hope through 
grace ;” a confident anticipation that “ whether living or dying, we 
shall be the Lord’s ;” and that, in all things pertaining to our souls or 
bodies, ‘ the Lord will not be slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness, but be long-suffering to usward.” And even in 
old age the hope of the gospel fails not the true believer. Decline 
though he may in strength, in health, in mind, in memory, in energy, 
yet does his bodily infirmity ‘ work patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love 
of God is shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto him.” And when death draws near, with like intensity doth 
“the earnest expectation of the creature wait for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” Walking through the valley of the shadow of 
death,” he, notwithstanding, “ rejoices in hope of the glory of God,” 
and ‘ holds fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto 
the end.” 

But let us make ourselves acquainted, Thirdly, with the fruits of this 
“lively hope.” We are said in the text to be “ begotten unto it. 
This, wherever it has taken place, has been the work of the Spirit, and 
there, consequently, we may as invariably expect to see “‘ the fruits of 
the Spirit.” Inward purity is a fruit of this lively hope. ‘“ Every man 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as God is pure.” It 
produces a spiritual courage; for, notwithstanding scoff, and sneer, 
and opposition, and misinterpretation, “hope maketh not ashamed,” 
and *“ cannot be moved away” from its trust, and entertains a strong 
conviction that, “ with all boldness as always, so now also Christ may 
be magnified in the body, whether it be by life or by death.” 
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Joy, even under adverse and doubtful circumstances, is the offspring 
of a lively hope. That blessed thing for which we hope hereafter, we 
seem almost to realize beforehand while we think of it. It was thus 
that Stephen saw, in his dying hour, ‘‘ heaven open,” and that Paul 
could “ rejoice and glory in tribulations.” 

Patience is another goodly tree, that ‘‘a lively hope” hath planted; 
that patience which “ endureth all things” meekly for the present, and 
will wait God’s appointed time, even though that time were the day 
of the resurrection, for deliverance. We are taught to “sorrow not as 
others that have no hope ;” to ‘‘ wait for the hope of righteousness by 
faith :” “through patience and comfort of the Scriptures to have hope;”’ 
and to “ have a strong consolation in flying for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us.” 

St. Paul, in exhorting to personal holiness, makes this well-founded 
hope the motive, “ teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live righteously, soberly, and godly, in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And, lastly, St. Peter 
proves in the text by his own declaration and confession, that gratitude 
for all spiritual benefits is engendered by an abiding conviction of the 
truth and future fulfilment of all God’s promises. ‘‘ Blessed,” with 
this grateful apostle, <‘ be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

But, Fourthly, let us understand the object to which this lively hope 
so habitually directs its attention. 

And must it not be an object of some interest, some importance, 
some attractiveness, if it gives birth to so powerful a principle, sustains 
it, directs it, sanctifies it from first to last, constrains the whole man, 
regulates the whole life, purifies the whole soul? Yes, brethren, it 
must be—it is an object of interest, importance, and attractiveness un- 
speakable, to which even the impenitent would wish to come—to which 
even the ignorant would covet to attain, the inheritance of everlasting 
life. And oh! what “ an inheritance, incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for those who are kept by 
the power of God, through faith unto salvation,’ and “ wait all the 
days of their appointed time till their change come.” ‘ Eye hath not 
seen” the glorious sight, ‘ ear hath not heard’’ the unspeakable words, 
“the harpers harping with their harps” the hallelujahs of “ just men 
made perfect.” And Scripture saith, that ‘‘ the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” have not even ‘‘ entered into 
the heart of man;” and it is the main business of that true christian 
hope we have been describing to assure itself of the reality, to almost 
forestall them on earth, and to desire nothing so much as an eternal 
and endless interest in those beatific mysteries of the kingdom of God. 

This then, brethren, is the great, engrossing, primary object to which 
he who hath a truly christian hope devotes the prayers, vows, aims, 
desires, efforts, occupations, principles, of all the days of his pilgrimage. 
He is sure that the life of the next world is everlasting life, and know- 
ing the uncertainty of this transitory life, he is most anxious to make 
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‘the exchange. He is sure that in heaven he shall be in the immediate 
presence of God himself; and, experiencing the enmities and treacheries 
of an evil world, he longs earnestly to be out of it. He is sure that, 
in a world of glorified spirits, are “ gathered together in one” the 
glorified spirits of those who were dear to him on earth, and who, when 
on earth, never failed to perform their heavenly Father’s will, and feel- 
ing a desolation here, he prays to be admitted there. He is sure that, 
in eternal glory, there is “ rest for the people of God;” and being 
assured of it, he humbly trusts that he may enter into it sometime or 
other. He is sure that, in the place of the blessed, there is peace; 
and he hopes earnestly that in and through Christ he may obtain it. He 
is sure that, in paradise, there is joy unspeakable ; and he hopes, though 
he “ rejoices in tribulation,” that in a society where tribulation is 
excluded, he shall be permitted to taste of ‘‘ joy that no man taketh from 
him.” He is sure that, in the world to come, there is love; and being 
sick and wearied of a scene where benevolence is ostentatious and 
friendship is false; he hopes to inhabit eternally one of those many 
heavenly mansions which are not too many for love to reign in all; 
where “ both he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all 
of one,” and “‘ Christ, as a Son over his own house,” abideth for 


ever. 

I scarcely think I need much argument to convince you, brethren, 
in conclusion, that the hope I have been describing, so spiritual in its 
foundation, so severe in its exercise, so abundant in its fruit, so hea- 
venly in its object, should be yours—yours in effect and in substance, 
yours in the christian sense, yours altogether. 


It is not the hope of the poor, that he may see better days, which is 
earthly ; nor the hope of the young, that he may run his race of plea- 
sure, which is sinful. It is not the heathen’s hope, which is dark ; 
‘the hypocrite’s hope, which shall perish ;” the infidel’s hope, which 
being “ in this life only, is of all things most miserable ;” but it is the 
hope founded on faith, exercised in trial, ‘‘ fullof good fruits,” * pressing”’ 
forwards ‘“‘ towards the mark, the prize of our high calling.” Who would 
not have so good a hope, so full an assurance, so scriptural an anticipa- 
tion of future glory? Who would not love to look forward from this 
dark prison-house of flesh into a bright vision of futurity, and in the midst 
of the sorest ills of life mentally see “ heaven open, and Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God ;” be “ troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed?” Then, with the assistance of God’s 
Holy Spirit, make this, which must surely be your fervent wish, your 
habitual practice. Let not yours be the hope of the heathen, the hypo- 
crite, or the infidel, but the hope of the Christian. Let the words of 
Balaam, ‘‘ I shall see him, but not now,” be at the same time your 
comfort and your restraint, warning you against all delusive hope, 
reminding you that He whom you must see as Judge and Saviour of 
the world, will be mighty to punish as well as mighty to save; and 
“ bidding you be of good cheer”’ in trouble if you are studying to please 
God, but predicting most grievous, most woful, most terrible disap- 
pointment if you are ‘‘ hearkening unto your own wills more than unto 
God.” The time will soon be coming when “ all these things will 
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come to pass;” when the sinner will be overwhelmed with despair, 
and those “ prisoners of hope” who have so long sighed for liberty, and 
so long “ groaned, being burdened,” will be delivered ; when faith, the 
foundation, and trial, the exercise of hope, will not be needed ; and its 
fruits will be made fully apparent, and its object finally attained. It 
will be indeed true in that day that “ cursed,” as saith the Lord, “ is 
the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness in a salt land, and not inhabited.” And 
it will also be true that “ blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh ; but her leaf shall be green, and shall not be care- 
ful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” 
Tirley Vicarage. J. F. H. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ 


POPISH IDOLATRY. 


Mr. Eprtor,—There is a note in page 15 of a work of Mr. Faber, 
entitled “‘ Recapitulated Apostasy,” which deserves a far more extended 
circulation than it can possibly receive in a publication intended chiefly 
for the learned: it is a note on Pope Gregory the Sixteenth’s Ency- 
clical Letter to the Prelates of the Romish Church, which is to be found 
translated in the * Laity’s Directory” for 1833; and also in the “ Ca- 
tholie Magazine and Review” for January 1833. The passage in the 
Papal Letter runs as follows :—‘ But that all may have a successful 
and happy issue, /et us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
who alone destroys heresies; who is our greatest hope, yea, the entire 
ground of our hope We will also impLoRE IN HUMBLE PRAYER 
from Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and from his fellow Apostle Paul, 
that you may all stand as a wall to prevent any other foundation than 
what hath been laid.” 

Here, (remarks Mr. Faber,) as exhibited by the Pope himself, we 
have the authorized Popery of the nineteenth century ; here we may 
see revived in all its undisguised offensiveness the idolatrously blasphe- 
mous Collyridian heresy, so justly stigmatized by Epiphanius as a 
Prdegnpov tpaypa; here, associated with the direct adoration of the 
Virgin as our Grearest hope, we may note a professedly HUMBLE 
PRAYER, in which this head of the great apostasy directly 1wpLores from 
Peter and from Paul the power of standing firmly upon the foundation 
alleged (I suppose) to have been laid by Christ, but really laid by the 
perverse industry of a lamentably corrupt communion. 
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The common evasion, copied from Bossuet, that Romanists do not 
worship the Virgin and saints, but merely beg their intercessory prayers 
at the throne of grace, will not, in the present passage, avail. It cannot 
be too often repeated that, in the year 1832, Mary has, by Pope Gregory 
himself, been declared to be the greatest hope, yea, the entire ground of 
the hope entertained by his most deplorably ill-taught flock ; nor 
should it ever be forgotten, that the same Pope recommends to the same 
flock the IMPLORING IN HUMBLE PRAYER from two of the Apostles the 
grace of pretended christian steadfastness. If this be not rank, unblush- 
ing idolatry, the word idolatry is a word without meaning. 

Now, Sir, let me remark to you, that this letter is of the same autho- 
rity as if it had been enacted by the Council of Trent; it is addressed 
by the Head of the Roman Church to all patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, and it has never been protested against by them ; 
and when they tacitly assent to any letter or decree of the Pope, it 
becomes a “ judicium irreformabile,’’ and is admitted to contain the 
true doctrine of the Church._See Dr. Delahogue’s ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Church,” page 152, edit. 1829. See also Dr. Murray’s Examination 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 17th May, 1825. 

Now, Sir, these facts may well administer a salutary caution to cer- 
tain writers (See No. 71, Tracts for the Times,) who are seeking to 
gloss over the corruptions of Popery, and one of whom, I am informed, 
has gone so far as to affirm that there is nothing in the doctrines of Popery 
which prevents our conscientiously communicating with the Church of 
Rome! Nor will such writers be less benefited by studying the articles 
of the church to which they profess to belong, particularly the 22d, 
28th, and 31st. Puenix. 

a 


CHAPLAINS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue Chaplains of the House of Commons have presented the follow- 
ing petition to the House of Commons :— 
The humble Petition of the Rev. Freprricxk Vernon, Lockwoop, A.M.; 
Rev. Epwarp Reprton, A.M.; and the Rev. Temrrte Frere, A.M., 


Showeth, 

That your petitioners severally filled the office of Chaplain to your 
honourable house ; and at the close of their services your honourable 
house was pleased to extend to them respectively, in addresses to the 
throne, the same mark of its approval as had been invariably testified 
towards its Chaplains for nearly 200 years. 

That, in answer to these addresses, his late Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express his royal pleasure, as communicated to your honour- 
able house, in the annexed minute taken from its journals :— 

“ Lord Althorp (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) appeared at ‘the 
bar of the house, and stated that he had communicated to his Majesty 
the address moved by this house, that his Majesty would be Braciously 
pleased to confer some dignity in the church upon the Rev. * * 
the Chaplain of this house; and he was commanded by his Majesty to 
inform this house that his Majesty will confer some dignity in the church 
upon the Rev. * * * the Chaplain of this house, as was desired, 
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That, subsequently to these several addresses, your honourable house 
was pleased to deem it more expedient to remunerate its future Chap- 
lains by a money payment, than by an address to the Crown for dignities 
in the church; but your petitioners respectfully submit that such a 
resolution was in its terms prospective, and could only apply to those 
whose services had been completed, and in whose favour addresses had 
been presented, and most graciously answered from the Crown. 

That, under these circumstances, your petitioners (trusting that they 
have in no way forfeited the protection of your honourable house) hum- 
bly throw themselves upon its indulgence, praying it to adopt such 
measures as in its wisdom it may think expedient, for securing to them 
that preferment in the church which his late Majesty was graciously 
pleased to promise, in answer to several addresses of your honourable 
house; and your petitioners, &c. &c. 

Having found that several members were unacquainted with the for- 
mer practice of the house towards its Chaplains, we are anxious that the 
grounds of this petition should be correctly understood. 

For nearly 200 years the dignity conferred upon the Chaplains (with 
the sole exceptions of the Mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Dr. Wordsworth, and the Deanery of Rochester to Mr. Stevens, ) has 
been a stall either at Canterbury, Oxford, Windsor, or Westminster. 

We were appointed Chaplains, each of us with the fullest assurance 
of a similar dignity ; and the subsequent addresses of the House of 
Commons, assented to by the answer from the Crown in each case, and 
those answers given by one of the ministers of the Crown upon each 
occasion, confirmed our assurance that, in our turns, and in due time, 
the dignity would be conferred upon us. 

When the new system was proposed for the pecuniary remuneration 
of the Chaplains, it was distinctly stated as prospective, and not appli- 
cable to those Chaplains whose services had commenced under the old 
arrangement ; for two of whom, the addresses had been presented, and 
the King’s answer received ; and for the third, Lord Althorp moved the 
usual address, the new arrangement being then under consideration ; 
and to this address Lord Althorp himself presented to the house, the next 
day, the assent and promise of his Majesty to give effect to it. 

Not knowing how our claims might be affected by the proposed 
alterations in the cathedral appointments, we submitted our case to the 
church commissioners ; and we were told in answer, that “ it was not 
within the province of their inquiries into the duties and revenues of the 
church to notice a matter that lay entirely between the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown.” Our case, whatever change may take place in 
regard to the cathedral stalls, remains altogether untouched by the 
recommendations of that commission ; nevertheless, if those reeommen- 
dations should be immediately and fully adopted by the proposed sup- 
pression of many of the stalls—although the pledge of the Crown might 
entitle us to look for a preference whenever any disposable vacancy 
should occur—yet a very long time must elapse before that pledge could 
be redeemed ; such, certainly, as was never contemplated by either party 
at the commencement or conclusion of our chaplaincies. 

A considerable interval has already elapsed since our several recom- 
mendations to the Crown for the customary preferment. Should the 
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legislature deem it necessary that a still longer delay should take place 
before we may be allowed to receive that remuneration which the House 
of Commons desired in our behalf, we must submit to wait, should we 
live so long, till the disposable vacancies may occur: our hope, how- 
ever, is, that the House of Commons will be inclined to realize the 
expectations they have themselves guaranteed, by enabling the Crown 
to provide for our reward agreeably to its promise, out of those stalls 
now vacant, before an Act of Parliament is passed for the suppression 
of them. Freperick VeRNoNn Lockwoop. 
SpwARD Repron. 
May 8, 1838. Tempe Frere. 


RETURN TO AN ADDRESS OF THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
DATED MAY 23, 1838, For 
A Return of the Names of the Chaplains of this House since the Year 
1700; and of the Dates of Addresses to the Throne, praying that 
some Preferment and Dignity in the Church might be conferred upon 
them ; also specifying the Dignities conferred upon them in conse- 
quence of such Addresses. 
Names of Chaplains. Dates of Addresses. Dignities conferred. 
Mr. Gastrell. . . .10 March. .1701 ¢ C; fChrist’s Cl 
23 May . .1702 anon of Christ’s Church. 
Mr. Stratford . . .24 Feb. . .1703 
23 Feb. . .1704 
Mr. Goddard . . .18 Feb. . .1705 
18 March. .1706 
Broderick . .10 March .1708 Prebend of Westminster. 
Mr. Kimberley. . .15 March .1711 Prebend of Westminster. 
Pelling. . . .14 June. .1714 
18 Aug.. .1714 
Parker . . . & July . .1715 Prebend of Westminster. 
Manningham . .20 March .1718 19 Prebend of Westminster. 
Ingram. . . .23 May . .1723 Prebend of Westminster. 
. Kendrick . . .22 Jan. . .1728 9 Prebend of Westminster. 
Stephens . . .25 May . .1732 
. Burchett . . .18 May . .1736 Canon of Windsor. 
. Terrick. . . .24 Jan. . .1739 40 Canon of Windsor. 
. Young . . . .15 April. .1743 
. Fulham. . . . 7 May. «41747 Canon of Windsor. 
~Cope. . . . 3 June. .1751 Prebend of Westminster 
. Ballard, . . .29 April. .1755 Prebend of Westminster. 
. Burdett. . . .29 May. .1759 
13 March .1761 
,Comt. . « « BD Map. s17G Canon of Christ’s Church. 
. Palmer. . . .14 May . .1766 Prebend of Canterbury. 
. Barford. . . . 9 May . .1770 Prebend of Canterbury. 
King . . . - — yee Canon of Windsor. 
. Onslow. . . .17 May. .1775 
14 May . .1776 


Canon of Christ’s Church. 


Canon of Windsor. 


, Canon of Windsor. 


Prebend of Westminster. 


Canon of Christ’s Church. 


Allanson [ Died May 3, 1780. | 
. Wilfitt. . . . .31 May. .1782 Prebend of Canterbury. 
. Cornewall . . . SJuly. .1781 - 

10 July . 1783 * Canon of Windsor. 
. Williams. . . .16Aug.. 1784 } 

5 July . .1786 
. Moss. . . . .24 July . .1789 } 

7 July . °1790 


Prebend of Canterbury. 


Prebend of Westminster. 





Names of Chaplains. Dates of Addresses. Dignities conferred. 
Me.'May ..« « «. «8 deme. 270i 
16 June. .1794 
Caen. 7. May ; coh  Prebend of Westminster. 
Mr. Busby . . . .17 July . .1797 
July . .1799 Prebend of Canterbury. 
Dec. .1800 
Me. Batten. . . 2 dune. 1 } Prebend of Canterbury. 


, Canon of Christ’s Church. 
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i June. .1802 
} Mr. Smith . . . . Aug. « -A803 ¢ Canon of Christ’s Church. 
July . .18065 
om: Barnes . . . . 8 Aug.. .1807 Canon of Christ's Church. 
Mr. Proby . . . .10 Aug... .1807 Canon of Windsor. 
Webber. . . .23 July . -1812 
} July . .1813 » Prebend of Westminster. 
: July . .1814 
OE: 2 2» 's July . .1817 
2 June. .1818 
. Wordsworth . .12 July . .1819 Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Baylay. . . .5 Nov.. .1820 Prebend of Canterbury. 
Thomas Sutton .19 June. .1824 Prebend of Westminster. 
. Evelyn Sutton .13 June. .1827 Prebend of Westminster. 
Dawson ...S38 July .1830 Prebend of Canterbury. 
. Lockwood . . .12 Oct. . .1831 
Repton. . . .10 Aug... .18382 
Frere . . . .23 Aug.. .1833 


y Dean of Rochester. 


Joun Henry Ley. 
> 
CALVIN’S HORRIBILE DECRETUM. 

Mr. Epiror,—In your last number (p. 339,) I doubt not by a typo- 
graphical error in the above phrase,* the Latin word horribile is changed 
into the English horrible. It is right to notice this, as those who adopt 
the system of Calvin, when pressed with the argument that he himself 
says, ‘‘ fateor horribile decretum,” deny that the Latin word bears the 
same meaning as its English derivative; and contend that its meaning 
in the above phrase is amful, terrible, tremendous, whereas horrible 
would imply something which excites our moral disgust. We cannot 
for a moment suppose that the acute Reformer of Geneva would ever 
have spoken in such a sense of his own system; and therefore I doubt 
not the correctness of this criticism, especially as there are several other 
words of a similar kind, to which the same caution ought to be applied, 
and which may be adduced here by way of illustration. One of these 
words is monarchia, which, as used by Calvin in his exposition of the 
Book of Daniel, has given rise to a charge, that he was inimical to regal 
government. . Bishop Horsley has shown that such a charge is utterly 
groundless, for that the word as used by him has no reference to any 
particular form of civil government, but denotes those great empires 
founded in conquest, rapine, and injustice, such as the Babylonian, and 
those others which are the principal subjects of that prophecy ; and 
that the harsh declarations of the Reformer are not levelled against regal 
government as such, but against empires founded in, and maintained 
by, military aggression. We have another word, incomprehensible, de- 
rived from the Latin, which has evidently lost the meaning it formerly 





* Such was the case. —Epiror. 
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had in our language. The Latin word immensus, in the Athanasian 
Creed, is rendered by our reformers incomprehensible, evidently in the 
sense of infinite, illimitable, that which cannot be measured or circum- 
scribed by any bounds; although it has now lost its original relation to 
spacE, and simply means that which cannot be comprehended or em- 
braced by the intellect. The list of words similarly affected by the lapse 
of time, and their transfer into another language, is very large ; but these 
few are sufficient to show the necessity for caution in any argument 
affected by them. 

I would suggest, as a further example, that some of the misunder- 
standing which exists against the doctrine of regeneration in Baptism seems 
to arise from the double meaning of the word grace. It hasin the present 
day almost entirely ceased to be used in any other than the technical sense 
of the help of the Holy Spirit, and divine influence ; but certainly it has, 
in the English Scriptures, and Prayer Book, a far less definite meaning, 
viz. that of gratuitous mercy and undeserved favour. Now the opponents 
of Baptismal Regeneration, attaching to the word grace, more or less, 
the meaning of the irresistible impulses of the Spirit, and to regeneration, 
the first commencement of such impulses, naturally enough shrink from 
the doctrines. As these impulses must always be followed on the Cal- 
vinistic hypothesis, sooner or later by such visible effects as man can 
take cognizance of, they hold themselves justified in confounding the 
two distinct things, regeneration and conversion, and in denying that 
the one may have taken place without the other. 

The Baptismal Offices, like the Catechism, make a great distinction 
between the sign, the thing signified, the benefits received, and the 
obligations under which we are brought by Baptism. ‘There is indeed 
an omission in the Catechism, which, however, is abundantly supplied by 
other passages in the Prayer Book; I mean, as to the thing signified 
by the outward sign of water. In reference to Baptism, the Catechism 
contains no questions similar to that which asks, “* What is the inward 
part or thing signified” in the Lord’s Supper. This omission, which 
was probably the mere effect of accident, may have contributed to ob- 
scure the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism; yet it is evidently 
supplied by the Church in other places. The twenty-seventh article 
declares that by Baptism, ‘‘as by an instrument, they that receive it 
rightly are grafted into the church,” &c.; we pray also that God would 
‘* wash the child, and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost ;” and “ that he 
may receive remission of his sins by spiritual regeneration ;”’ and “‘ may 
enjoy the everlasting benediction of God's heavenly washing:” And 
again, ‘‘ Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant, that he may be born again ;” 
and then the child is pronounced actually ‘‘ regenerated and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s church.” We see then that the Church proclaims 
the Holy Spirit as the great agent in this heavenly washing, and as “‘ the 
innard part or thing signified” by the outward visible sign of water ; 
and “the benefits which we receive thereby,”"—“ the inward and spiritual 
grace,”—consist in ‘‘ a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness,” or in other words—regeneration. But this regeneration has 
clearly nothing to do with the irresistible grace of the Calvinists, nor 
even with “the special grace, which we must learn at all times to call 
for by diligent prayer ;” for of such grace the article above quoted 
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supposes the recipient of Baptism may be already a partaker, when it 
asserts that “ faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer unto God.” The inward and spiritual grace of Baptism is on 
the contrary the undeserved and gratuitous favour shown to men in 
translating them from the state of condemnation in which they were by 
the natural condition of their birth—‘ the death unto sin,”—into the 
Christian Covenant—* the new birth unto righteousness ;” i. e. receiv- 
ing them into a covenant, wherein they may rise to a state of justifica- 
tion, of adoption, and of hope, “ the promises of forgiveness of sin, and 
of our adoption to be the sons of God being visibly signed and sealed.” 
It is plain that the Church interprets the death unto sin and the new 
birth unto righteousness in this, and not in the Calvinistic sense, from 
the concluding part of the Baptismal Office: “ And humbly we beseech 
thee to grant that this child, being dead unto sin, and living unto 
righteousness, and being buried with Christ in his death,” words which 
cannot be true of children in a moral sense, seeing they are utterly 
incapable of both faith and repentance, and therefore they can only be 
taken in a mystical and spiritual meaning, as denoting some invisible 
blessing and benefit bestowed upon the child as an immortal being. 
They are, in short, equivalent to the words which just preceded them : 
*‘ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for 
thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy 
church.” And so distinct does the Church regard this invisible grace 
from those moral effects which ultra-Protestants attribute to their re- 
generation, that she goes on to pray that the child may so grow up as 
to live suitably to the Christian Covenant. The corresponding thanks- 
giving in Adult Baptism, and the office of Confirmation, place this point 
in a still stronger light; they assert the reception already of a great 
benefit, and then pray for divine help, that the blessings of it may be 
secured (“* being now born again, they may continue thy servants, and 
attain thy promises ;—thou hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy 
servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them for- 
giveness of all their sins,—strengthen them with the Holy Ghost, defend 
them with thy heavenly grace, that they may continue thine for ever,” 
&c.) Bearing these corresponding expressions in mind, we see at once 
that the Church designs her usual thanksgiving in Baptism to be under- 
stood in this sense; ‘that this child being [now, by this present act of 
Baptism] dead unto sin, and living unto righteousness [a covenant of 
justification|, and being buried with Christ in his death”—these are the 
benefits received by this Holy Sacrament—may also acknowledge, and 
live suitably to the obligations which it brings us under ;—‘ may [ hence- 
forth} crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin; 
and that as he is now made partaker of the death of thy Son, he may 
also be partaker of his resurrection.” 

These few observations on the accuracy required in weighing words 
before we are led away by the heat of controversy, should cause those 
inconsistent Churchmen who try to explain away the plain declarations 
not only of the Church, but of Scripture also, on the Baptismal Contro- 
versy, to pause and inquire, whether they are not using words in the 
sense of Calvin in opposition to the meaning which they have borne in 
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every age of the Christian Church, and thereby charging on their op- 
ponents consequences and inferences which they utterly disclaim, and 
making the Church responsible for a system of doctrine which was 
unheard of till modern times? Those who deny Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, virtually deny Baptism to be a Sacrament ; and it will usually be 
found that such ultra-Protestants have the most crude and dubious 
notions about the ordinance itself, and especially as to its use in the case 
of infants; and that it is an anomaly in their system, a difficulty to be 
removed, a discrepance to be reconciled, before that system can be at 
harmony with itself. A 
BIDDING OF PRAYER. 


The following ancient Bidding Prayer is reported in L’Estrange to 
have been transcribed from a MS, in the University Library of Cam- 
bridge :— 

“Ye shulle stonde up & bydde your bedys in the worshepe of our 
Lord Jhesu Christ, and his moder Saint Marye, and of all the holy 
Company of Heaven, ye shulle also bydde for the Stat of Holy Cherche, 
for the Pope of Rome and his Cardinalis; For the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, for the holy Lond, and for the holy Croys, that Jhesu Crist 
sendeth it out of hednemennys honde into Cristinmennys hond. Ye 
shulle bydde for the Erche-Byscop of Canturbury, for the Byscop of 
Worssetre our ghostly fader and all oder Biscopis. Ye shall bydde for 
Abbotis, for Prioris, for Moonks, for Chanouns, for Freris, for Ancris, 
for Heremytis, and for all Religiouus. Ye shulle bydde for all the 
Prestys and Cleerks that heerinne servit and havyty servit. Ye shulle 
bydde for the pees of the Lond that Jhesu Crist holdit that it is, and 
send it there itnys. Ye shulle bydde for the King of Engelaud, for the 
Quene, and for all here childryne, for the Prince, for Dukes, for Yerles, 
for Baronnis, and for the Knycts of this Lond, and for all her good 
consaile, and her tru servantis. Ye shulle bydde for tham that the Stat 
of Holy Cherche and of this Lond [be] well mentanid. Ye shulle bydd 
for the wedering and the cornis, and for the frutys that beet icast on herde 
and on erthe growing, and for alle the trewe erthe tylyaris, that God 
send swic wedering fro hevene to erthe that it be him to convening, and 
mankind to help of lif and sanation of howre sawlys. Ye shulle bydde 
for the persown of this Cherche, and for all his Parischoners that ben 
heer, other elles war in Lond, other in Water, that our Lord Jhesu Crist 
tham shilde and warde from alle misaventuris, and grant tham part of 
alle the bedys and good dedys that me deed in holy Cherche. Ye shulle 
bydde for them that in gwood wayes beetywent other wendyt, other 
thenkit to wenthe heer sennys to bote, that our Lord Jhesu Crist ward 
and shilde from all misaventryes, and gront them so go on and comen 
that it be hym to worship and ham in remission of here sinnys, for 
tham and for oos and alle Cristine folk. Pater noster. Deus misereatur 
nostri, §c. Kirie eleeson, Criste eleeson, Kirie eleeson. Pater noster, 
& ne nos. Ostende nobis Domine m. & sal. Sacerdotes tui induantur 
justitia & Sancti tui. Domine salvum fac regem & exaudi nos. Salvos 
fac servos. Salvum fac per gratiam Sancti Spiritus tuorum populum, 
&c. Domine fiat pax in vert. t. Domine exaudi orationem meam & 
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clamorem. Dominus vobiscum. Oremus. Domine qui charitatis dona 
cordibus fidelium infundis, da famulis & famulabus tuis pro quibus tuam 
deprecamur clementiam, salutem mentis & corporis ut te tota virtute 
diligant & que tibi placita sunt tota dilectione perficiant, & pacem tuam 
nostris concede temporibus per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

“ Tune conversus ad populum dicat sacerdos, (sed quidam dicunt sic 
hic, Dominus vobiscum.) Oremus. Ecclesie tue quesumus Domine 
preces placatus admitte ut destituta adversitatibus & erroribus universis 
secure tibi serviat libera. 

“Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui facis mirabilia magna, pretende 
super famulos tuos pontifices nostros & super cunctas congregationes 
illis commissas spiritum gratie salutaris & ut in veritate tibi complaceant 
& perpetuum eis rorem tue benedictionis infunde. Deus a quo Sancta 
desideria & recta consilia justa sunt opera, da servis tuis illam quam 
mundus dare non potest pacem, ut & corda nostra & corpora mandatis 
tuis dedita & hostium sublata formidine tempora sint tua protectione 
tranquilla per Dominum nostrum Jesum Cristum. 

* Also ye shulle bydde for the gwode man and the good wife, that 
the charite hid brought to pay, and for tham that it first voonden and 
lengest holden. Ye shulle bydde for tham that this Cherche honour 
with book, with bell, with westiments, with twayte, oder with lyght, 
oder with eny oder ournaments to roof, oder to ground with londe, oder 
with rent wherethrough God and our Lady, and all halhen of hevene 
beth the fairer inservit her, oder elliswar. Ye shulle bydd for all thilk 
that bet in good lyve, that God therein tham holde long, and for thilk 
that bet in evele lyve oder in dedlicke senne ybound, that our Lord 
Jhesu Crist tham outbring and give tham sure grace here har sennes 
bote. Ye shulle bydde that for thilke that to God and holy Cherche 
trouly tethegenth that God ham wite and warde fro alle mis-auntre, and 
for alle thilk evil tethength that God ham give grace of amendment that 
hij ne falle not into the grete Sentence. Ye shulle bydde for alle the 
seake of this Parische that our Lord hem give swic heele that it be ham 
to convenient, and hem to help of body and of soul, for ham and for us 
and for alle Cristmen and wymen pour charite. Pater noster. 

** Deinde vertat se sacerdos & dicat Psalmum Levavi oculos m. Et 
ne nos. Salvos foc servos tuos & mitte Domine auxilium. Esto 
eis Domine turris. Domine exaudi Orat. Dominus vobiscum. Oremus. 
Deus qui charitatis dona per gratiam Sancti Spiritus tuorum cordibus 
fidelium infundis, da famulis & famulabus tuis pro quibus tuam depre- 
camur clementiam, salutem mentis & corporis, ut te tota virtute diligan*‘ 
& que tibi placita sunt tota dilectione perfici. 

‘* Inlingua materna conversus ad populum dicat. Ye shulle kneelen 
down and bydde for fader sowle, for moder sawle, for God-fader sawle, 
for God-moder sawle, for children sawles, and for alle the sawlys of our 
bredryn and soosters sawles, and alle the sawles that we bet in dette 
for the bydde for, and for alle the sawles that beet in Purgatory, that 
God ham brenge the radyr out of har peynys there the byseechying of 
ourbone. Ye shulle bydde for alle the sawlys hwos bonys rest in this 
place, oder eny oder holy place, for alle sawlys hwos mendedays beet 
yholde in this Cherche, oder eny oder by the yeare. 

‘“* Deinde revertat se & dicat Psalmum. De Profundis. Kyrie 
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Eleeson, Christe Eleeson. Kyrie Eleeson. Pater noster. Et ne nos. 
Requiem zternam. Apottainferni. Credo videre. Dominus vobiscum. 
Oremus. 

** Absolve quesumus Domine animas famulorum famularumque 
tuarum fratrum nostrorum sororum parachianorum & omnium fidelium 
defunctorum ab omni vinculo delictorum ut in resurrexionis gloria inter 
Sanctos & electos tuos resuscitati respirent. 2. Misere quesumus 
Domine animabus famulorumn famularumque tuarum pro quibus suppli- 
candi debitores sumus & animalus omnium parentum nostrorum ac 
benefactorum ut pro beneficiis que nobis largiti sunt in terris, premia 
eterna consequantur in celis. Fidelium Deus omnium per benedicite 
Dominus Deus nos custodiat & ab omni malo defendat & ad vitam 


eternam perducat. Amen.” 


We subjoin one also of more recent date, as quoted by L’Estrange :— 
“ The agenda of Religion in our Church, before the Reformation, 
were performed, it is well known, in Latin, a language very inedifying 
to a non-intelligent people. That so many, so much interested and 


concerned in those sacred offices, should not be totally excluded, as idle 
spectators, or fit for nothing but now and then to return an Amen to 
they knew not what, this expedient was devised. The people were 
exhorted to joyn in prayers, according to certain heads dictated to them 
by the minister in the English tongue, observing the method and 
materials of the then prayer for all states, so that of all the service then 
used, this onely could properly be called Common Prayer, as being the 


onely form wherein the whole congregation did joyn in consort, and 
therefore the title of it in the Injunctions of Edw. VI. Anno 1547, is, 
The form of bidding the Common Prayers. Now because it was made 
by allocution, or speaking to the people, agreeing with what the primi- 
tive Church called zpoopwynoy, it was called Bidding of prayers. 
Thus, in short, as to the ground of this ancient form: will you now see 
the form itself? Behold it here :— 

“«* After a laudable custom of our mother holy Church, ye shall kneel 
down, moving your hearts unto Almighty God, and making your special 
prayers for the three estates, concerning all Christian people, 1. e. for 
the spiritualty, the temporalty, and the soules being in the paines of 
purgatory. First, for our holy Father the Pope, with all his Cardinals ; 
for all archbishops and bishops, and in special for my Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, your metropolitan, and also for my lord bishop of this 
diocesse ; and in general for all parsons, vicars, and parish priests having 
cure of souls, with the ministers of Christ’s Church, as well religious as 
not religious. Secondly, ye shall pray for the unity and peace of all 
Christian realms, and especially for the noble realm of England, for our 
Sovereign Lord the King, &c. and for all the Lords of the Councel, and 
all other of the nobility which dwell in the countries, having protection 
and governance of the same. That Almighty God may send them 
grace, so to govern and rule the land, that it may be pleasing unto 
Almighty God, wealth and profit to the land, and salvation to their 
souls. Also ye shall pray for all those that have honoured the Church 
with light, lamp, vestment, or bell, or with any other ornaments, by 
which the service of Almighty God is the better maintained and kept. 
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Furthermore ye shall pray for all true travellers and tillers of the earth, 
that truely and duely done their duty to God and holy Church, as they 
be bound to do. Also ye shall pray for all manner of fruits that be 
done upon the ground, or shall be, that Almighty God of his great pitty 
and mercy may send such wedderings, that they may come to the 
sustenance of man. Ye shall pray also for all those that be in debt or 
deadly sin, that Almighty God may give them grace to come out thereof, 
and the sooner by our prayer. Also ye shall pray for all those that be 
sick or diseased, either in body or in soul, that the Almighty would send 
them the thing that is most profitable as well bodily as ghostly. Also 
ye shall pray for all pilgrims and palmers, that have taken the way to 
Rome, to Saint James of Jerusalem, or to any other place; that 
Almighty God may give them grace to go safe, and to come safe, and 
give us grace to have part of their prayers, and they part of ours. Also 
ye shall pray for the holy Crosse, that is in possession and hands of 
unrightful people; that God Almighty may send it into the hands of 
Christian people, when it pleaseth him. Furthermore I eommit unto 
your devout prayers all women that be in our Ladies bonds; that 
Almighty God may send them grace, the child to receive the Sacrament 
of baptisme, and the mother purification. Also ye shall pray for the 
good man and woman, that this day giveth bread to make the holy-loaf, 
and for all those that first began it, and them that longest continue. 
For these, and for all true christian people, every man and woman say 
a Pater noster and an Ave, &c.’” 


INJUNCTIONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, A.D. 1559. 


5. The Pater noster—Creed and Ten Commandments.—‘‘ /tem, That 
every holy-day through the year, when they have no Sermon, they shall, 
immediately after the Gospel, openly and plainly recite to their parish- 
ioners, in the pulpit, the Pater noster, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, in English, to the intent the people may learn the same 
by heart, exhorting all parents and householders to teach their children 
and servants the same as they are bound by the law of God and 
conscience to do.” 

18. Procession to be left— The Letany— Let of hearing of Divine Ser- 
rice.—‘* Also, to avoid all contention and strife, which heretofore hath 
risen among the Queen's Majesty's subjects in sundry places of her 
realms and dominions, by reason of fond courtesy, and challenging of 
places in the procession, and also that they may the more quietly beat 
that which is said or sung to their edifying, they shall not from hence- 
forth in any parish eburch, at any time use any procession about the 
church or churchyard, or at any place, but immediately before the tims 
of Communion of the Sacrament, the priests with others of the choir, 


shall knee! in the midst of t hureh, and sing or say plainiy and dis- 
tinctly the Letany whic! et forth in English, with all the suffrages 
f rie , the intent ¢ . mle ’ : ind answer nor 
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cathedral or collegiate churches, the same shall be done in such places 
and in such sort as our Commissioners in our Visitation shall appoint. 
And in the time of the Letany, of the Common Prayer, of the Sermon, 
and when the priest readeth the Scripture to the parishioners, no manner 
of persons, without a just and urgent cause, shall use any walking in 
the church, nor shall depart out of the church; and all ringing and 
knolling of bells shall be utterly forborn at that time, except one bell 
in convenient time to be rung or knolled before the Sermon. But yet, 
for the retaining of the perambulation of the circuits of parishes, they 
shall, once in the year, at the time accustomed, with the curate and the 
substantial men of the parish, walk about the parishes as they were 
accustomed, and at their return to the church make their common 
prayers.” 

48. Service on Wednesdays and Fridays.—“ Item, That weekly, upon 
Wednesdays and Fridays, not being holy-days, the curate, at the accus- 
tomed hours of service, shall resort to church, and cause warning to be 
given to the people by knolling of a bell, and say the Letany and 

”” 
prayers. 

49. Continuance of Singing in the Church.—* Item, Because in divers 
collegiate, and also some parish churches, heretofore there have been 
livings appointed for the maintenance of men and children to use singing 
in the church, by means whereof the laudable service of musick hath 
been had in estimation, and preserved in knowledge; the Queens 
Majesty neither meaning in any wise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use and continuance of the said science, neither 
to have the same in any part so abused in the church, that thereby the 
Common Prayer should be the worse understanded of the hearers, willeth 
and commandeth, that first no alterations be made of such assignments 
of living, as heretofore hath been appointed to the use of singing or 
musick in the church, but that the same so remain. And that there be 
a modest and distinct song so used in all parts of the Common Prayers 
in the church, that the same may be as plainly understanded as if it 
were read without singing, and yet nevertheless for the comforting of 
such that delight in musick, it may be permitted that in the beginning 
or in the end of Common Prayers, either at morning or evening, there 
may be sung an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of Almighty God, 
in the best sort of melody and musick that may be conveniently devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be understanded and 
perceived.” 

52. Reverence of Prayers.—Honour to the Name of Jesus.—* ltem, 
Although Almighty God is ali times to be honoured with all manner of 
reverence that may be devised ; yet of all other times, in time of Common 


Prayer the same is most to be regarded. Therefore it is to be necessarily 
re ceived that in time of the Letany, and all other collects and common 
supplications to Almighty God, all manner of people shall devoutly and 
humbiy knee! upon their knecs an ve ear thereunto, and that when 
soever the name o J. uss ik any besson, ser m. or otherwise in 
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clamorem. Dominus vobiscum. Oremus. Domine qui charitatis dona 
cordibus fidelium infundis, da famulis & famulabus tuis pro quibus tuam 
deprecamur clementiam, salutem mentis & corporis ut te tota virtute 
diligant & que tibi placita sunt tota dilectione perficiant, & pacem tuam 
nostris concede temporibus per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

“ Tunc conversus ad populum dicat sacerdos, (sed quidam dicunt sic 
hic, Dominus vobiscum.) Oremus. Ecclesie tue quesumus Domine 
preces placatus admitte ut destituta adversitatibus & erroribus universis 
secure tibi serviat libera. 

* Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui facis mirabilia magna, pretende 
super famulos tuos pontifices nostros & super cunctas congregationes 
illis commissas spiritum gratie salutaris & ut in veritate tibi complaceant 
& perpetuum eis rorem tue benedictionis infunde. Deus a quo Sancta 
desideria & recta consilia justa sunt opera, da servis tuis illam quam 
mundus dare non potest pacem, ut & corda nostra & corpora mandatis 
tuis dedita & hostium sublata formidine tempora sint tua protectione 
tranquilla per Dominum nostrum Jesum Cristum. 

** Also ye shulle bydde for the gwode man and the good wife, that 
. the charite hid brought to pay, and for tham that it first voonden and 
lengest holden. Ye shulle bydde for tham that this Cherche honour 
with book, with bell, with westiments, with twayte, oder with lyght, 
oder with eny oder ournaments to roof, oder to ground with londe, oder 
with rent wherethrough God and our Lady, and all halhen of hevene 
beth the fairer inservit her, oder elliswar. Ye shulle bydd for all thilk 
that bet in good lyve, that God therein tham holde long, and for thilk 
that bet in evele lyve oder in dedlicke senne ybound, that our Lord 
Jhesu Crist tham outbring and give tham sure grace here har sennes 
bote. Ye shulle bydde that for thilke that to God and holy Cherche 
trouly tethegenth that God ham wite and warde fro alle mis-auntre, and 
for alle thilk evil tethength that God ham give grace of amendment that 
hij ne falle not into the grete Sentence. Ye shulle bydde for alle the 
seake of this Parische that our Lord hem give swic heele that it be ham 
to convenient, and hem to help of body and of soul, for ham and for us 
and for alle Cristmen and wymen pour charite. Pater noster. 

‘* Deinde vertat se sacerdos & dicat Psalmum Levavi oculos m. Et 
nenos. Salvos foc servos tuos & mitte Domine auxilium. Esto 
eis Domine turris. Domine exaudi Orat. Dominus vobiscum. Oremus. 
Deus qui charitatis dona per gratiam Sancti Spiritus tuorum cordibus 
fidelium infundis, da famulis & famulabus tuis pro quibus tuam depre- 
camur clementiam, salutem mentis & corporis, ut te tota virtute diligan‘ 
& que tibi placita sunt tota dilectione perfici. 

‘* Inlingua materna conversus ad populum dicat. Ye shulle kneelen 
down and bydde for fader sowle, for moder sawle, for God-fader sawle, 
for God-moder sawle, for children sawles, and for alle the sawlys of our 
bredryn and soosters sawles, and alle the sawles that we bet in dette 
for the bydde for, and for alle the sawles that beet in Purgatory, that 
God ham brenge the radyr out of har peynys there the byseechying of 
ourbone. Ye shulle bydde for alle the sawlys hwos bonys rest in this 
place, oder eny oder holy place, for alle sawlys hwos mendedays beet 
yholde in this Cherche, oder eny oder by the yeare. 

** Deinde revertat se & dicat Psalmum. De Profundis. Kyrie 
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Eleeson, Christe Eleeson. Kyrie Eleeson. Pater noster. Et ne nos. 
Requiem zternam. Apottainferni. Credo videre. Dominus vobiscum. 
Oremus. 

‘‘ Absolve quesumus Domine animas famulorum famularumque 
tuarum fratrum nostrorum sororum parachianorum & omnium fidelium 
defunctorum ab omni vinculo delictorum ut in resurrexionis gloria inter 
Sanctos & electos tuos resuscitati respirent. 2. Misere quesumus 
Domine animabus famulorum famularumque tuarum pro quibus suppli- 
candi debitores sumus & animalus omnium parentum nostrorum ac 
benefactorum ut pro beneficiis que nobis largiti sunt in terris, premia 
eterna consequantur in celis. Fidelium Deus omnium per benedicite 
Dominus Deus nos custodiat & ab omni malo defendat & ad vitam 


eternam perducat. Amen.” 


We subjoin one also of more recent date, as quoted by L’Estrange :— 


“ The agenda of Religion in our Church, before the Reformation, 
were performed, it is well known, in Latin, a language very inedifying 
to a non-intelligent people. That so many, so much interested and 
concerned in those sacred offices, should not be totally excluded, as idle 
spectators, or fit for nothing but now and then to return an Amen to 
they knew not what, this expedient was devised. The people were 
exhorted to joyn in prayers, according to certain heads dictated to them 
by the minister in the English tongue, observing the method and 
materials of the then prayer for all states, so that of all the service then 
used, this onely could properly be called Common Prayer, as being the 
onely form wherein the whole congregation did joyn in consort, and 
therefore the title of it in the Injunctions of Edw. VI. Anno 1547, is, 
The form of bidding the Common Prayers. Now because it was made 
by allocution, or speaking to the people, agreeing with what the primi- 
tive Church called zpoopwrynov, it was called Bidding of prayers. 
Thus, in short, as to the ground of this ancient form: will you now see 
the form itself? Behold it here :— 

“¢ After a laudable custom of our mother holy Church, ye shall kneel 
down, moving your hearts unto Almighty God, and making your special 
prayers for the three estates, concerning all Christian people, i. e. for 
the spiritualty, the temporalty, and the soules being in the paines of 
purgatory. First, for our holy Father the Pope, with all his Cardinals ; 
for all archbishops and bishops, and in special for my Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, your metropolitan, and also for my lord bishop of this 
diocesse ; and in general for all parsons, vicars, and parish priests having 
cure of souls, with the ministers of Christ’s Church, as well religious as 
not religious. Secondly, ye shall pray for the unity and peace of all 
Christian realms, and especially for the noble realm of England, for our 
Sovereign Lord the King, &c. and for all the Lords of the Councel, and 
all other of the nobility which dwell in the countries, having protection 
and. governance of the same. That Almighty God may send them 
grace, so to govern and rule the land, that it may be pleasing unto 
Almighty God, wealth and profit to the land, and salvation to their 
souls. Also ye shall pray for all those that have honoured the Church 
with light, lamp, vestment, or bell, or with any other ornaments, by 
which the service of Almighty God is the better maintained and kept. 
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Furthermore ye shall pray for all true travellers and tillers of the earth, 
that truely and duely done their duty to God and holy Church, as they 
be bound to do. Also ye shall pray for all manner of fruits that be 
done upon the ground, or shall be, that Almighty God of his great pitty 
and mercy may send such wedderings, that they may come to the 
sustenance of man. Ye shall pray also for all those that be in debt or 
deadly sin, that Almighty God may give them grace to come out thereof, 
and the sooner by our prayer. Also ye shall pray for all those that be 
sick or diseased, either in body or in soul, that the Almighty would send 
them the thing that is most profitable as well bodily as ghostly. Also 
ye shall pray for all pilgrims and palmers, that have taken the way to 
Rome, to Saint James of Jerusalem, or to any other place; that 
Almighty God may give them grace to go safe, and to come safe, and 
give us grace to have part of their prayers, and they part of ours. Also 
ye shall pray for the holy Crosse, that is in possession and hands of 
unrightful people; that God Almighty may send it into the hands of 
Christian people, when it pleaseth him. Furthermore I commit unto 
your devout prayers all women that be in our Ladies bonds; that 
Almighty God may send them grace, the child to receive the Sacrament 
of baptisme, and the mother purification. Also ye shall pray for the 
good man and woman, that this day giveth bread to make the holy-loaf, 
and for all those that first began it, and them that longest. continue. 
For these, and for all true christian people, every man and woman say 
a Pater noster and an Ave, &c.’” 


— 


INJUNCTIONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, A.D. 1559. 


5. The Pater noster—Creed and Ten Commandments.—“ Item, That 
every holy-day through the year, when they have no Sermon, they shall, 
immediately after the Gospel, openly and plainly recite to their parish- 
ioners, in the pulpit, the Pater noster, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, in English, to the intent the people may learn the same 
by heart, exhorting all parents and householders to teach their children 
and servants the same as they are bound by the law of God and 
conscience to do.” 

18. Procession to be left— The Letany—Let of hearing of Divine Ser- 
vice.— Also, to avoid all contention and strife, which heretofore hath 
risen among the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects in sundry places of her 
realms and dominions, by reason of fond courtesy, and challenging of 
places in the procession, and also that they may the more quietly bear 
that which is said or sung to their edifying, they shall not from hence- 
forth in any parish church, at any time use any procession about the 
church or churchyard, or at any place, but immediately before the time 
of Communion of the Sacrament, the priests, with others of the choir, 
shall kneel in the midst of the church, and sing or say plainly and dis- 
tinctly the Letany which is set forth in English, with all the suffrages 
following, to the intent the people may hear and answer; and none 
other procession or Letany to be had or used, but the said Letany in 
English, adding nothing thereto, but as it is now appointed. And in 
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cathedral or collegiate churches, the same shall be done in such places 
and in such sort as our Commissioners in our Visitation shall appoint. 
And in the time of the Letany, of the Common Prayer, of the Sermon, 
and when the priest readeth the Scripture to the parishioners, no manner 
of persons, without a just and urgent cause, shall use any walking in 
the church, nor shall depart out of the church; and all ringing and 
knolling of bells shall be utterly forborn at that time, except one bell 
in convenient time to be rung or knolled before the Sermon. But yet, 
for the retaining of the perambulation of the circuits of parishes, they 
shall, once in the year, at the time accustomed, with the curate and the 
substantial men of the parish, walk about the parishes as they were 
accustomed, and at their return to the church make their common 
prayers.” 

48. Service on Wednesdays and Fridays.—* Item, That weekly, upon 
Wednesdays and Fridays, not being holy-days, the curate, at the accus- 
tomed hours of service, shall resort to church, and cause warning to be 
given to the people by knolling of a bell, and say the Letany and 
prayers.” 

49, Continuance of Singing in the Church.—* Item, Because in divers 
collegiate, and also some parish churches, heretofore there have been 
livings appointed for the maintenance of men and children to use singing 
in the church, by means whereof the laudable service of musick hath 
been had in estimation, and preserved in knowledge; the Queens 
Majesty neither meaning in any wise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use and continuaice of the said science, neither 
to have the same in any part so abused in the church, that thereby the 
Common Prayer should be the worse understanded of the hearers, willeth 
and commandeth, that first no alterations be made of such assignments 
of living, as heretofore hath been appointed to the use of singing or 
musick in the church, but that the same so remain. And that there be 
a modest and distinct song so used in all parts of the Common Prayers 
in the church, that the same may be as plainly understanded as if it 
were read without singing, and yet nevertheless for the comforting of 
such that delight in musick, it may be permitted that in the beginning 
or in the end of Common Prayers, either at morning or evening, there 
may be sung an hymn, or such like song, to the praise of Almighty God, 
in the best sort of melody and musick that may be conveniently devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be understanded and 
perceived.” 

52. Reverence of Prayers.—Honour to the Name of Jesus.—* Item, 
Although Almighty God is all times to be honoured with all manner of 
reverence that may be devised ; yet of all other times, in time of Common 
Prayer the same is most to be regarded... Therefore it is to be necessarily 
received that in time of the Letany, and all other collects and common 
supplications to Almighty God, all manner of people shall devoutly and 
humbly kneel upon their knees and give ear thereunto, and that when- 
soever the name of Jesus shall be in any lesson, sermon, or otherwise in 
the church pronounced, that due reverence be made of all persons young 
and old, with lowness of courtesse, and uncovering of heads of the 
menkind, as thereunto doth necessarily belong, and heretofore hath been 


accustomed.” 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. LV.—ON THE RIGHT OF A LAY RECTOR TO ERECT A 
TABLET IN THE CHANCEL. 


CONSISTORY COURT, NORTHAMPTON, MAY 26, 1838. 
BouveERiE v. WoDSWORTH. 


A MOST important case to Clerical 
and Lay Rectors,—the first we believe 
ever tried in any ecclesiastical court, 
as to the exercise of rights and privi- 
leges of the latter in the chancel of the 
church,—was brought to a decision in 
the Consistory Court of the diocese of 
Peterborough, on the 26th of May 
last. We here give a full report of the 
proceedings, by which it will appear 
that the promoter, Mr. Bouverie, in 
this suit, and his predecessors, have 
exercised certain privileges, of burial 
in an ancient family vault, and of 
erecting, without any ecclesiastical 
control, tablets and monuments in 
memory of deceased relatives, for 80 
years. Having erected a tablet with- 
out even the knowledge of Mr. Wods- 
worth, the Incumbent of the parish, 
under such presumed right, in 1834, a 
correspondence took place; but on 
Mr. Bouverie’s refusing all amicable 
arrangements (and the Vicar being 
unwilling to be his assailant in a 
court at law on that occasion),—and 
demanding the key in October 1837, 
for the erection of another tablet with- 
out the consent of the vicar, or the 

roduction of any faculty, the incum- 
ent ordered it to be removed from 
his churchyard. 

Acitation was in consequence issued 
by Mr. Bouverie ; and the result shows, 
that the custom claimed by the Lay 
Rector was bad and contrary tolaw ;— 
that the Bishop can only grant a faculty 
for some specific tablet, in which the 
dimensions, &c. must be set forth ; and 
not a general faculty, as prayed for. 
The Vicar appeared as his own proctor, 
and conducted his own case; and we 
observe that the decision of the learned 
judge is in accordance with the 
arguments used by the Vicar, to whom 
the clergy are much indebted for the 
firmness which he displayed. 

Mr.Title appeared for Mr.Bouverie: 
and the law on this much agitated 


question, as to the respective rights of 
the temporal and spiritual heads of the 
parish, being now laid down, we 
trust that this decision will go far to 
allay and settle those disputes, and 
consequent divisions often arising 
from them. 


Tuis suit commenced the 4th day 
of January last, by a citation issued 
at the instance of E. Bouverie Esq., of 
Delapree Abbey, in the parish of 
Hardingstone, calling upon and citing 
the Rev. Charles Wodsworth, Master 
of Arts, vicar of the said parish, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
which being duly served was returned 
into the registry, and an appearance 
given by Mr. Wodsworth on the 27th 
of January. 

The Proponent, by his Proctor, Mr. 
Title, prays for a license or faculty 
to ontuiie and empower him and 
his successors, the lay impropriators of 
the said parish, to continue to enter 
into and through, in the day time, at 
all reasonable times, when and so 
often as he or they or those employed 
by him shall have occasion to enter 
and go into the chancel of the said 
church, without any let or moles- 
tation, to exercise the right of burial 
in an ancient family vault, and also 
the right and privilege of placing 
tablets on the floor, or erecting them 
and monuments against the walls, 
within such chancel, to the memory of 
their respective deceased relatives ;— 
to ratify and confirm the rights and 
privileges so hitherto enjoyed by the 
said E. Bouverie and his predecessors, 
upon the payment of a fee of two 
guineas to the officiating minister, 
whenever an interment takes place. 

In support of the prayer above set 
forth, M; . Title on 21st of February 
alleged—That the party proponent 
have for 80, 70, 60, or at least 40 
years, had the sole occupation of, 














the only pew in said chancel, t6 sit, 
kneel, and hear divine service and 
sermons ; and also an unmolested right 
of burial, in an ancient family vault 
therein, and of placing tablets or 
monuments on the walls and floor to 
the memory of deceased relatives ;— 
that for all such purposes they have, 
without any let or molestation, passed 
to and fro through the body of the 
said church, without paying any other 
fee than two guineas, whenever a 
burial takes place. 

The said Charles Wodsworth was 
therefore directed to show good and 
sufficient cause, why the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough should not grant his 
license or faculty to the said E. Bou- 
verie, Esq., according to the prayer 
of the petitioner, as set forth in the 
citation issued,—and in default there- 
of, that the said Vicar may be con- 
demned in the costs of the suit, and 
condemned to the due and effectual 
payment thereof. 

On the 24th of March the Rev. 
Charles Wodsworth, in his own proper 
person, in reply to the above allega- 
tions, stated, that though he admitted 
the right of E. Bouverie to the free 
and unmolested right and occupation 
of the said pew, and to the usual 
rights of lay impropriators of burial 
in an ancient family vault,yet he denied 
that they either have or can have, by 
law, an unmolested and undisturbed 
right or privilege of placing tablets on 
the floor, or against the walls. 

It is an axiom, he argued, in all 
ecclesiastical law, that the freehold of 
the church is vested in the incum- 
bent, be he rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate ; that by his induction, he is 
invested with what is equivalent to 
the livery of seizin; that the lay impro- 
priator he only a qualified freehold, 
and the law points out how he is to 
exercise his rights :—true it is that he 
repairs the chancel at his sole costs, 
and he enjoys privileges exercised 
by no other parishioner,—that, under 
certain regulations, of interment in 
his yault, and putting up tablets or 
monuments, so that they be not unfit 
or unseemly, or so as to deface the 
edifice, or obstruct him and the pa- 
rishioners in the enjoyment and use 
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of the chancel. If the prayer of 
this petition were granted to the 
extent prayed for, it would go far 
to secularize the Church, as Lord 
Ellenborough observed in the case, 
Beckwith v. Harding. He submitted 
therefore to the court, if such cus- 
tom has in fact existed, (and he did 
not, for the sake of shortening the 
proceedings as to time and expense, 
intend to deny that it had existed 
as alleged,) that such custom is 
bad and contrary to law. 

If the prayer of the citation, he 
continued, had been for some specific 
purpose, that of erecting a tablet or 
monument, the dimensions of such 
should be stated, that the Ordinary 
might judge whether it were seemly, 
and would not disfigure the Church. 
The Vicar would have offered no 
opposition to the grant of the faculty ; 
and this led him to state to the court 
why it was that he was cited, and on 
what grounds he opposed the grant of 
the faculty sought for. 

In the year 1834, he was inducted 
into his Sensiian : and shortly after 
Mr. Bouverie, without any application 
to him or the Ordinary, obtained the 
key of his church from the clerk, and 
erected a tablet to the memory of a 
lately deceased daughter. The Vicar, 
believing that no lay impropriator 
had any legal right thus to enter his 
freehold without some ecclesiastical 
control, and believing that he was 
entitled to a fee for such erection, 
wrote to Mr. Bouverie on the subject ; 
and as he, in the correspondence which 
then took place, still continued to 
think that he had only exercised, and 
that legally, his rights and privileges, 
Mr. Wodsworth offered to take the 
opinion of Dr.Lushington, or by letters 
permissory to obtain in a friendly suit 
the judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner, 
and to pay half the expenses. Both 
these courses were refused by Mr. 
Bouverie; Mr. Wodsworth therefore 
took himself the opinion of Dr. 
Lushington, which confirmed him in 
his supposition, that Mr. Bouverie had 
acted illegally in erecting his tablet, 
but that he the Vicar could claim no 


fee as a matter of right. 


The usual course indeed is, that the 
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incumbent's consent being obtained, 
(which it is by the payment of a com- 
pliment or customary fee,) a faculty, 
though strictly in point of law re- 
quisite, is seldom required; and in 
such cases, Lord Stowel observes, 
(vide Maidman v. Malpas) the eccle- 
siastical court is not eager to inter- 
fere. Since the irruption into his 
church, the Vicar stated that he has 
kept the key in his own custody; 
and in October last, upon the lay im- 
propriator sending a tablet without 
any previous communication with him, 
and demanding the key by a common 
labourer, Mr. Wodsworth asked if he 
had brought a note from Mr. Bouverie, 
or was provided with a faculty: and 
on his producing neither, refused to 
admit it. He however subsequently 
communicated to Mr. Bouverie, that 
if he would acknowledge his error as 
to the erection of the former tablet, 
and would state his wishes as to the 
one now sought to be erected, and ask 
his sanction, no obstruction would be 
offered by him; and that he would 
leave the payment or not of any fee 
or compliment entirely to his liberality 
and discretion. “ Noreply, Worshipful 
Sir,” continued Mr. Wodsworth, “ was 
vouchsafed to this communication, 
except the citation, against the prayer 
of which I now appear: as therefore, 
while I have been willing to grant 
Mr. Bouverie the free and legal exer- 
cise of his rights, being anxious only at 
the same time to preserve those of 
the Church, and especially that to 
which I have been appointed by the 
Crown, I beg that this suit may be 
discharged, and the said Mr. Bouverie 
condemned in the costs. I should add 
in conclusion, that I consider the 
prayer to enter and pass into and from 
and through the body of my freehold, 
without any let or molestation, is con- 
trary to law, and is not a fit subject 
for the grant of a faculty; and that a 
faculty, if granted for such a purpose, 
would be illegal and void.” 

On the 26th of May, the judge, 
Dr. Butler, the chancellor of the dio- 
cese, gave judgment as follows :— 

“I consider that the general faculty 
thus prayed for, goes to the length, not 
only of prohibiting all interruption on 
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the part of theVicar, but also excluding, 
by a novel concession on the part of 
the bishop, all future exercise of 
the authority now vested in him, 
(save only in cases of such tablets or 
monuments as should be complained 
of as nuisances): thereby virtually 
relinquishing a portion of the rights of 
the bishop as ordinary. The present 
right of the bishop to interfere, is not 
only establisbed by all law precedents, 
but admitted by the petitioner. in the 
very act of applying for this faculty, 
But the petitioner claims a right 
founded on PRESCRIPTION, extending 
as far back as 1650, which the Vicar 
alleges, without denying that such 
custom has existed, ‘is bad and 
wholly contrary to law:’ and I find in 
the case, Seager v. Bowle, it is ruled 
that no practice can absolutely 
legalize the erection of a tablet or 
monument without a faculty. The 
whole fabric of the church, including 
the chancel, is committed to the care 
of the Ordinary, that it may not be 
injured or defaced by the caprice of 
individuals. The consent of the in- 
cumbent is taken on such occasions, 
(the erection of a moaument) as well 
as that of the Rector ot the chancel. 

“Tn this case the Rector, being the 
promoter, has no reason to require 
the Vicar’s consent for the exercise of 
his legal privileges ; nor can the Vicar 
refuse him admission into the chancel 
through the only door by which he 
can have access to the church, or 
demand, as a matter of right, a fee 
for such permission. But the grant of 
this prayer for a general faculty, 
instead of a special faculty, thus to 
erect tablets or monuments, would not 
be a legal exercise of promoter’s right ; 
as the Ordinary cannot part before- 
hand with that episcopal control, 
which is a portion of his peculiar 
rights and privileges, and which, in 
behalf of himself and bis successors, 
and for the benefit of the Church, 
he is bound by oath to maintain. 

“‘ As to the question of the right of 
the incumbent withholding admissiou 
into the church, he has certainly, in 
the first instance, the right of pos- 
session of the key of the church; and 
the churchwardens even have only 
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under him the custody of the church ; 
but if he refuse, on fitting occasions, 
access to the church, he exceeds his 
authority and abuses his power. Now, 
cases of interment in an ancient 
family vault are fitting occasions for 
such access ; and the incumbent cannot 
refuse admission, on payment of a 
customary fee, on such occasions. In 
cases of such interment, the petitioner 
requires no faculty; but in EVERY 
cASE for the erection of a tablet or 
monument, he is bound by law to 
apply for a SPECIAL faculty. 

“ According to the prayer of the pe- 
tition of the promoter, (received, it is 
supposed, by the judge, since the last 
court, as the Vicar heard nothing of such 
application ; and if he had, we have 
authority to state that he would have 
offered no opposition to such prayer, ) 
I now grant permission to the said 
Edward Bouverie, and his family, so 
long as he or they continue inhabi- 
tants of his present mansion, in the 
parish of Hardingstone, to stand, kneel, 
&c.in the pew of the said chancel ; to 
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hear divine service and sermons, &c. ; 
to permit the use of the said ancient 
family vault, for the interment of said 
E. Bouverie and his family, on pay- 
ment of fee to Vicar of two guineas 
on each interment; to set up a tablet, 
of dimensions not exceeding two feet, 
nor projecting more than two inches 
from the wall of the said chancel, to 
the memory of Major FrancisBouverie, 
son of said Edward Bouverie. 

“ With respect to costs, they must be 
borne exclusively by said E. Bouverie ; 
as the citation taken out by him 
asserts a larger right than I conceive 
he is legally entitled to claim, and 
calls upon the Vicar to show cause 
why a faculty should not be granted 
confirmatory of that asserted right ;— 
non constat that any opposition would 
have been offered by the Vicar, had 
the prayer of Mr. Bouverie been con- 
fined within the limits of the faculty, 
which the Court has now thought 
proper to grant. 

“ [ therefore dismiss Mr. Wodsworth 
with his costs.” 
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Domestic.—There have been, since 
our last Retrospect, several very im- 
portant discussions in Parliament, but 
which nevertheless have led to no 
other result, than to show the in- 
capacity of Ministers, and to expose 
the means by which they are allowed 
to retain their places: The debate in 
the House of Lords, especially on the 
Spanish question, has been most con- 
ducive to this result, in which the 
more than extraordinary fact was 
elicited, that our ships of war had 
been authorised to fire upon certain 
Sardinian vessels, which were supposed 
to be about to bring munitions of war 
to Don Carlos, Happily, such an 
event did not happen, from some 
cause or other; but this overbearing 
insolence towards a feeble power like 
Sardinia, which sets at defiance all 
the principles of international law, 
forms a melancholy contrast to the 
base truckling shown to Russia in the 
affair of the Vixen. We are anxiously 


expecting the discussions likely to 
arise on the latter point. 

France.—A blockade of the ‘ports 
of Mexico has been declared by 
France, in order to enforce certain 
claims made by French residents in 
Mexico, for alleged confiscations of 
goods and other iujuries; which are, 
however, generally thought very ex- 
orbitant and unjust. How far Mexico 
may be compelled to acquiesce by 
the means adopted, is doubtful; at 
present, she refuses to submit, but the 
evils of the blockade may eventually 
compel her. In Africa, the arms of 
France have subdued nearly all op- 
position; and her colonizing projects 
seem to prosper in all directions, as the 
Arabs at length begin to acquiesce in 
the presence of the French. 

Tue Netuertanps.—At length the 
long pending dispute between Bel- 
gium and Holland seems on the point of 
adjustment. Belgium has again roused 
up the revolutionists on her soil to 
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oppose the settlement; but her pro- 
tector, France, in conjunction with 
the other great powers, will compel 
her to abide by the basis of final 
division between the two countries 
already laid down in the treaty of the 
24 Articles. 

Spain.—The independent chief, 
Muniagori, is likely to play a pro- 
minent part in the future contest 
between the rival parties in Spain ; as 
he has been promised cooperation 
on the part of the British forces on 
that coast, and the party of the Queen 
seems willing to allow the Basque 
Provinces to enjoy their peculiar 
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rights and privileges, in their future 
connexion with the rest of Spain, and 
in their incorporation into the new 
Constitutional system. 
Turxey.—The Pasha of Egypt 
seems at length resolved on renounc- 
ing his state of vassalage to the Porte, 
and a war seems almost inevitable in 
consequence. The rebellion in Syria 
having been crushed by the Egyptian, 
leaves him at full liberty to pursue his 
ambitious designs, should not England 
and France interfere to prevent him, 
and to counteract the plots of the 
Russian Czar, who is with justice be- 
lieved to be the fomentor of the quarrel. 


— 


UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Tue Rev. Tuos. Rosinson.—A magnificent testimony of respect and affection 
has been lately presented to Archdeacon Robinson, of Trinity College, and Lord 
Almoner’s Reader, and Professor of Arabic, in the University of Cambridge, on 
resigning the Archdeaconry of Madras, by his numerous friends and admirers in 
that Presidency, of which the following is a description : 

It consists of a superb Centre-Piece, an elegant Inkstand, and the materiel of the 
table, of the costliest description. 

The centre-piece is a tripod, rising from which is a plantain tree, loaded with 
luxuriant bunches of fruit, while its graceful drooping leaves overshadow the group 
below, and its stem supports a basket, containing a beautifully-cut glass for flowers. 

On one side is a Brahmin, seated in the posture peculiar to his nation, and, with 
downcast face, attentively perusing the Tamil Prayer-Book; the representation of 
the native churches of Tanjore, so long under the affectionate and especial care of 
the Archdeacon. 

On the second is a Persian, habited in the costume of his country, reading the 
Old Testament, translated into that language from the original by the Archdeacon, 
during a residence of twenty years. 

On the third is a sheep and lamb, with a crozier, emblematic of the Christian 
Church generally. 

Beneath the Brahmin is a pagoda, in alto-relievo, with the waves dashing to its 
base, and the sun rising from behind the hills. 

On the second compartment is the Cathedral of St. George’s, surrounded by its 

alms, and executed in a similar manner; while on the last is the following 
inscription :— 
“ Presented to 
The Rev. THomas Rosrnson, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Madras, 
in testimony of the esteem and affection with which he was 
regarded by the Clergy and Laity of his Archdeaconry.” 

Nothing can be more appropriate than the design, or more perfect than the 
execution of this elegant tribute, which is in frosted silver, relieved occasionally by 
bright touches, and stands on a massive plateau, corresponding with the chased and 
highly finished ornaments. ? 

The inkstand is equally beautiful in its workmanship, and bears a similar inscrip- 
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tion ; the taper-stand being the the Jotus-flower, so common in the East, of’ which 
the bud forms the extinguisher. 

The whole reflects the greatest credit on the artists, (Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Jones,) who have so well carried into effect the wishes of the Madras community in 
this splendid farewell token to one so deservedly regretted. 


Rev. F. J. Eyre.—The inhabitants of Breamore and Woodgreen have lately pre- 
sented a handsome silver salver to the Rev. Francis J. Eyre, now curate of Sway, in 
the New Forest, as a testimony of their gratitude to him, for the zeal and faithful- 
ness with which he discharged his duties during the period of his being their 
officiating minister. 


Rev. STEPHEN Isaacson.—The inhabitants of Dorking being desirous of con- 
veying a memorial of esteem and respect to the Rev. S. Isaacson, their late curate, for 
his indefatigable labours and zeal, in promoting the spiritual welfare of his parish- 
ioners, during the period he has resided among them, and also for his assiduous 
attention to the puor and sick, deputed R, Clapton, and S. Willis, Esqrs., to present 
him with a purse containing eighty sovereigns, previous to his quitting the town; 
and in addition to this, (and a new set of robes presented by the ladies about six 
months since,) a pocket communion service, a gold pencil case, and other gratifying 
marks of their approbation, have been forwarded by several individuals, who express 
their gratitude and satisfaction at having heard, and they trust not unprofitably, the 
many excellent discourses delivered by Mr. Isaacson, during his curacy at Dorking. 

[t ought also to be noticed that the children of the Infant School, on the score 
of gratitude, and as a small remembrance of his kindness to the institution, contri- 
buted their mite, in the shape of a handsome map of Palestine mounted on a roller. 
Such testimonials are most gratifying, and lighten the anxieties and labours in- 
separable from a conscientious discharge of the responsible duties of a larger parish ; 
and the many similar records in our pages, prove that the clergy do their duty, and 
the laity appreciate it. 


Rev. J. HANDFORTH AND Rev. G. W. BowER.—We have great pleasure in record- 
ing the following tokens of respect, which have recently been presented to the Rev. 
J. Handforth, and to the Rev. G. W. Bower, curates of the parish church of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Each of these gentlemen has been presented with silk robes, and a 
splendidly engraved silver coffee and tea service. These instances of benevolence 
towards the curates of the parish church of Ashton-under-Lyne, together with the 
large sums of money which, within the last few years, have been collected for the 
support of the Sunday Schools, and other Societies, the choir, and the various 
incidental expenses of the church, warrant the supposition that the principles of the 
Established Church are becoming better known, and more duly appreciated by the 
inhabitants of that very populous town and neighbourhood. 


Rev. J. K. Poyntz.—At a meeting held lately in the school-room of St. Jude’s 
Church, Ancoats, Thomas Townend, Esq. presented the Rev. J. K. Poyntz, B.A. (on 
his leaving the curacy of St. Jude’s), with a portable communion service, together with 
a copy of the posthumous works of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, paid for by subscrip- 
tions amongst the friends and teachers of the said school. The presentation was 
accompanied by a very feeling and appropriate address, to which the Rev.Gentleman 
replied in a truly impressive manner. 


—<—— 


SELEcT CoMMITTEE ON CHURCH LeEases.—Lord John Rusgell, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Lambton, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Pease, Mr. G. Vernon, Mr. V. Smith, Mr. G. Knight, 
Mr. Childers, Lord Eliot, Mr. Hector, Mr. Ingham, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. H. Johnston, 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. B. Wall, and Mr. Ward. 
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BENEFICES PLURALITY BILL. 


ABSTRACT OF THIS BILL, SO FAR AS IT DIFFERS FROM 57 GEO. Ill., BY WHICH 
THE CHURCH IS NOW GOVERNED. 


I. Pluralities.—By that Act all former Acts relating to Residence and Curates’ 
Stipends were repealed; but the restraints on pluralities by canon or by 21 Henry 
VILL. were left unaltered. By this, a new system is established: no distinction 
between livings void and voidable will remain, and dispensations are superseded. 

In future no one can hold preferments in two Cathedrals, or more than one Bene- 
fice with Cathedral preferment, each of them limited in value, unless in possession 
March 12, 1836 ; or two Benefices whose distance is more than ten miles; the popu- 
lation of neither exceeding and the value of neither exceeding 500/. 
But if one be more and the other less, the Bishop may allow it, with the consent of 
the Archbishop. 

II. Union of Benefices.—Two or more, if contiguous, whose aggregate value does 
exceed 500/., and aggregate population 1500, may be united by the Queen in 
Council, under the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and with 
consent of the Patrons. 

III. House of Residence.—If there is no fit house, the Bishop may license any 
house within two miles of the church, but in a town, one mile only. In order to 
repair or rebuild, the Incumbent may mortgage the living for 35 years; and if the 
value exceed 150/., the Bishop may compel him to do so; and if it does not exceed 
200/., the Bishop, on the next avoidance, may sequester it, and withhold the insti- 
tution; and if he does not exercise these powers, he must give his reasons to the 
Queen in Council. 

IV. Exemptions from Residence.—Persons absolutely exempt are, Deans, Heads of 
Houses, the Warden of Durham, the Masters of Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, with the Principal of E. I. College, all on condition of holding one Bene- 
fice only. Persons not included in this Bill are, certain Officers in the two 
Universities, Minor Canons, and Chaplains to the Dock-yards, &c. Persons 
temporarily exempt are nearly the same as before ; but Chaplains to Peers, Preachers 
to the Inns of Courts, with Fellows and Scholars, are omitted. The former right of 
exemption is reserved to all in possession March 12, 1836. 

V. Licenses of Non-residence.—Persons not to be licensed in future, who were so 
before, (unless in possession March 12, 1836,) are, Incumbents holding a Curacy, 
Masters of Endowed Schools, Preachers in Proprietary Chapels, Garrison Chaplains, 
&c. The causes to be specified in the license are, residence in any house in the 
parish, of which the Incumbent is the owner; or, if there be no fit house, a certifi- 
cate from the Rural Dean, that there is no house to be found within the limits; and 
instead of “actual illness or infirmity of the Incumbent, his wife or child,” is 
substituted simply, incapacity of mind or body in the Incumbent. 

VI. Curates’ Stipends.—If the Imcumbent (except he was in possession March 
12, 1836) is actually resident, the value exceeding 400/., and the population 2,000, 
the Bishop may require a Curate. If he be non-resident, he may require two 
Curates, whose joint salary shall not exceed the largest allowed by this bill. If an 
Incumbent absent himself for two (instead of three) months, without having a 
Curate, or neglect for one month (instead of three) to notify the death or removal of 
a Curate, or does not nominate within two, the Bishop may nominate and appoint. 

VIL. Monition and Sequestration.—If an Incumbent return to residence after 
Mouition, and tvithin six (instead of twelve) months absent himself for one month, 
a Sequestration may issue without further Monition. If he remain under Sequestra- 
tion for one year, (instead of two,) or incur two (instead of three) Sequestrations 
within two years, the Benefice is ipso facto void. 

VIII. Miscellaneous.—The annual value of Benefices to be estimated from the 
Returns in June, 1835; the population from the last census; and the distance by 
the nearest road or footpath. The Bishop may direct two full services, each 
including a Sermon, when the value is 150/., and the population 400. Actions at 
law are abolished; and no suit can be instituted in any Court but the Bishop's, or by 
any but him. The penalty of 20/. for not answering the usual queries is taken 
away ; but the answers are to be countersigned by the Rural Dean. 


——— 
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REPORT OF THE TITHE COMMISSIONERS 


For England and Wales, to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. (Pursuant to the Act 6 and7 William IV. c. 71, 1838.) 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Tithe Commission Office, May 1, 1888. 


My Lorp,—The Tithe Commissioners are directed by the Act for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales to certify and report to one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, before the Ist of May, 1838, in what 
manner certain discretionary powers given to the said Commissioners by that 
Act ought in their judgment to be exercised, and to lay down such rules as to 
them seem expedient for the guidance of assistant-commissioners. 

In obedience to that enactment, we have the honour to lay the following 
Report before your Lordship. 

Those discretionary powers, on the proper mode of using which we are to 
report, enable us, while commuting tithes for rent-charges, to increase or dimi- 
nish the amount of the tithe-owners’ receipts or compositions by one-fifth ; and 
further enable us, in certain special cases (each of which is to be separately 
reported on by us to one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State), to dis- 
regard the past compositions altogether, and to award rent-charges with refe- 
rence to the average rate which shall be established in respect of lands of like 
description, and similarly situated in the neighbouring parishes. 

By another enactment of the Tithe Commutation Act, we are further directed 
to include in our Report rules for the guidance of the assistant-commissioners 
in estimating the value of the tithes of coppice-wood. 

Our Report will consist, therefore, of three parts. 

The first part will relate to the increase or decrease (to the extent of one-fifth) 
of the amount of the tithe-owners’ receipts, when the tithes are commuted for 
rent- charges. 

The second to those cases reserved for special adjudication, in which the past 
receipts or compositions are to be altogether neglected. 

The third part to the mode of estimating the tithe of coppice. 

We have thought it expedient to add some remarks, as to the proper mode of 
assessing the expenses incurred in certain processes of the commutation. 


On the Increase or Decrease of the Receipts of Tithe-owners when the Tithes are com- 
muted for rent-charges. 

A demand for an increase or decrease of the average compositions for tithe, 
or the amount of receipts of tithe in kind, may have reference to{the compositions 
generally, or especially to that part of them which, instead of being paid directly 
to the tithe-owner, has been paid for him as rates or taxes. With the exception 
of one class of cases, which shall be hereafter pointed out, whenever a party 
applies to have an addition made to the average compositions of the seven years 
preceding Christmas 1835, the Assistant Commissioner we think should, as a 
preliminary and indispensable step, require the tithe-owner to produce proof 
that the value of the titheable produce, during that seven years, exceeded the 
amount of the compositions, after deducting the expenses of collecting and 
making due allowance for the inferiority in value produced by the mixture in 
the tithe-owners’ samples, and by the hazard and damage incident to his mode 
of collecting and housing his produce. When such proof has been adduced, the 
tithe- payer may support the reasonableness of the composition—first, by show- 
ing any facts which make it probable that, if the tithe had been taken in kind, 
or if a higher rate of composition had been demanded, the average titheable 
produce would have been Jess than it was to an extent which made the actual 
compositions a reasonable equivalent for the rights of the tithe-owner ; or, 
secondly, by proving any facts which made it probable that the amount of 
titheable produce raised during the seven years which are to govern the average, 
Was only a temporary, and was not likely to be a permanent, production. 

We are somewhat reluctant to attempt any enumeration of the facts, or classes 
of facts, which might be produced in proof of either of these propositions, 
because we do not wish to narrow the discretion of the assistant-commissioners, 
who, when on the spot, will be the best judges of the nature of the evidence 
calculated to throw light on each particular case, 
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In order, however, to make our own views more intelligible, we will point 
out some of the facts which, it may be assumed, will be the most commonly 
relied on, without meaning to exclude others which may at any time appear to 
the assistants to bear upon the cases immediately before them. Proof may be 
received, we think, on the part of the tithe-payer, that the collection of tithes in 
kind would have been more than ordinarily troublesome and expensive ; that 
difficulties as to roads and markets would have reduced the value of the titheable 
produce, when collected, more than usual; that unusual and expensive crops 
have been grown on the faith of continued compositions ; that an unusually 
expensive system of tilling and manuring has been adopted on the faith of conti- 
nued compositions ; or that peculiar facilities exist for changing the culture 
from arable to grass. If one or more of these, or any analogous circumstances, 
satisfy the Assistant Commissioner that the compositions, though not represent- 
ing the full value of the titheable produce, were still a fair equivalent for the 
rights of the tithe-owner, he should refuse to increase the rent charge. If, after 
making full allowance for all such circumstances, he thinks the average compo- 
sitions fell below a fair equivalent for the rights of the tithe owner, he should 
increase the rent-charge by adding to the average compositions either a whole 
fifth of their amount, or such a proportion of that sum as appears to him rea- 
sonable. 

When a tithe-payer applies to have the average of the compositions or the 
amount of receipts of tithe in kind diminished before a rent-charge is declared, 
it will be for him to show, either, first, that the compositions have actually 
exceeded the real net value of the titheable produce during the seven years ; or, 
secondly, that there is valid ground for believing that the cultivation and produce 
would not have continued to be what it was during the seven years preceding 
Christmas 1835, if the full rate of past compositions had continued to be exacted. 

The Assistant-Commissioner may receive in evidence any facts which tend to 
establish either of these propositions. Two are obvious. Land may have been 
laid down to grass during the seven years preceding Christmas 1835, or indeed 
at any time before the passing of the Tithe Act, under circumstances which make 
it probable that it will continue in grass; or the cultivation, the produce, and 
the compositions may have been gradually and continuously declining during the 
seven years preceding 1835, and the decrease may be likely to be permanent. If 
these or any analogous circumstances satisfy the Assistant Commissioner that 
the average compositions or net receipts of tithe in kind of the seven years pre- 
ceding Christmas 1835 would form a rent-charge which would be more than an 
equivalent for the rights of the tithe-owner, he will diminish the rent-charge 
either by a whole fifth of the average amount of the compositions or receipts, or 
by such a proportion of that sum as appears to*him reasonable. If he is not so 
satisfied, he will refuse to diminish the rent-charge. 

Where tithe has been taken in kind continuously, and for a considerable period, 
it may be assumed that the cultivation of the land has been accommodated to 
that state of things. In such cases the Assistant Commissioner will only have to 
make proper allowances for the expenses of collection, and for the inferior value 
{as compared with other produce) of tithe produce collected and housed by the 
tithe-owner. But when tithe has been taken in kind unexpectedly, disconti- 
nuously, and for a portion only of the seven years preceding Christmas 1835, 
then the titheable produce may have been greater, because the actual cultivation 
had been adopted on the faith of a continued composition. In such a case, we 
are of opinion that the average should be amended and lowered, by substituting 
fur the receipts of those years the succeeding compositions, or, if there have 
been no succeeding compositions, then such a composition, as may appear to the 
Assistant would have been reasonable under the circumstances. It must be 
understood, however, that this substitution is not to be carried so far as to reduce 
the rent-charge by more than one-fifth of the average receipts, for that would be 
exceeding our powers. Subject to this limitation the average obtained by such 
a substitution should still be open to objection, as too high or too low to be 
perpetuated. 

We have already intimated that there is one class of cases in which;the tithe- 
owner, making an application for an increase, should not be obliged, as a preli- 
minary step, to prove that the actual net value of the titheable produce during the 
seven years preceding Christmas 1835,exceeded the amount of the compositions. 

In making this exception from the general rule, we had in view certain cases 
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in which the accounts of the seven years may show a progressively increasing 
amount of titheable produce, arising from the spread of tillage, from improved, 
though not unusually expensive, farming; from the restoration of lands to a 
productive state, which litigation and doubtful ownership, or the misfortunes of 
the occupiers, had caused to be temporarily neglected or abandoned, or from 
analogous causes. In some such cases the Assistant Commissioner may have a 
decided conviction that the increased production will be permanent, and is not 
dependent on the continuance of the average rate of past compositions or receipts. 
In such cases we are of opinion that grounds would be laid for an addition to 
the rent charge to the extent of one-fifth of the compositions or receipts for 
tithe in kind, or some portion of that sum; as in the corresponding case of a 
progressive decrease of titheable produce from the decreasing breadth of arable 
land, or from other causes, we have already stated that grounds would be laid for 
a reduction of the average of the compositions or amount of receipts, whenever 
the Assistant is satisfied that the decrease in the produce is likely to be per- 
manent. 

We have pointed at the facts, or rather classes of facts, best calculated to guide 
the decisions of the assistants, when they are called on to increase or diminish 
the average compositions ; and in many cases direct evidence of such facts may 
be adduced sufficient to satisfy their minds ; but this will not be the case in all. 
In many instances it may be impossible to obtain direct and satisfactory evidence 
as to the alterations which would have taken place in the efficiency or the modes 
of cultivation if a higher rate of composition had been demanded, or if tithes 
had been taken inkind. The Assistants will diligently obtain all the local infor- 
mation possible, and carefully weigh all such evidence as may be adduced by 
either party, and still considerable doubts may remain on their minds as to, what 
effects a more rigorous exaction of tithe would have had on the produce. In all 
such cases of doubt it appears to us clear, that the rates of composition which 
they find prevailing in neighbouring parishes similar in quality and position, 
ought to have considerable weight in determining their decisions. Circumstances 
which it may be impossible to detect in an examination of a few days, have, in 
many cases, influenced in the long run the rates of composition in large districts, 
and accommodated those rates to the inferior state of cultivation which would 
gradually have followed any attempt on the part of the tithe-owner to have 
exacted his full legal rights. In districts in which numerous cases of voluntary 
commutation have already occurred, the rent-charges established by the parties 
themselves will of course afford a yet safer standard of comparison when the 
Assistant is called on to decide cases which the direct evidence adduced has left 
doubtful. 

Circumstances connected with the payment of parochial rates may occasionally 
form a special ground for applications to increase or diminish the sum forme 
by the joint amount of compositions and rates. We understand the main object 
of the Tithe Commutation Act to be, tu perpetuate, in the form of rent-charges, the 
sums which the parties themselves have treated tithes as worth, during the seven 
years preceding Christmas 1835 ; with the exception of certain special cases, and 
subject to a variation in all to the extent of one-fifth of the whole of such sums. 
While dving this it is alsothe purpose of the Act to put upon exactly the same 
footing the tithe-owners who have paid their own parochial rates, and the tithe- 
owners whose rates have been paid for them by the tithe-payers. If, therefore, 
in two parishes, in both of which the tithes have been treated as worth 600/., the 
tithe-owner in one has received 600/. and paid his own rates, and in the other 
the tithe-owner has received 400/., and 200/. has been paid for him as rates, that 
200/. must be added to the 400/. to make up the tithe-owner’s real average, and 
put him on a footing with his neighbour. 

There are cases, however, in which the tithe-payers, having contracted to pay 
the rates for the tithe-owner, have proceeded to assess the tithes ata much 
smaller sum than they would have deen assessed at, had the rates been paid by 
the tithe-owner himself. This fact, of course, can only be established by show- 
ing the principle on which tithes had customarily been assessed in that imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and that being shown, a ground may be laid for adding 
something to the joint amount of rates and compositions, not strictly perhaps 
under the 20 per cent. clause, but because in all such cases the joint amount of 
the compositions, and of the rates which are shown to have been paid on the 

actual assessments, do not represent either the sums agreed to be paid by the 
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tithe-payers, or the sums really paid by them, when the greater amount of rates 
necessarily levied on their own farms, in consequence of low assessment of the 
tithe, is taken into account. On the other hand, there are cases where the sums 
paid by the tithe-payers as rates on their tithe, represent larger sums than those 
which were in the contemplation of either party at the time the agreement between 
them was made ; and form, with the compositions, therefore, a larger sum than 
either party can be said to have treated the tithes as worth. These are cases in 
which unusual, and therefore unexpected circumstances, have swelled the rates 
in particular years beyond the amount of the expenditure of the parish for ordi- 
nary objects, and beyond the amount, therefore, which either party reckoned on 
at the time their contract was made. 

The rules which we have here established appear to us such as, when fairly 
and steadily applied to individual cases, will do justice to both parties. Our 
conviction is, that while doing such justice they will carry on the compulsory 
commutation very much in the spirit and with the results that have hitherto 
characterised the voluntary commutation. It appears from the returns made to 
Parliament, that the rent charges fixed by voluntary agreement in the different 
counties have oscillated within moderate limits on each side of the past compo- 
sitions ; and we believe that the rules which we now submit for the guidance of 
the Assistant Commissioners will have the effect of making the rent charges 
established by compulsory awards oscillate in a similar manner. 

SPECIAL CASES. 

Special cases are cases reserved by the 38th clause of the Act for a separate 
adjudication. In these cases the past dealings of the parties are to be wholly 
neglected, and the rent charges decreed are to be determined by the rent charges 
established in lands of the like description, and similarly situated, in the neigh- 
bouring parishes. Such cases will probably be much confined to the three classes 
enumerated in the Commutation Act—namely, cases of direct fraud and collu- 
sion; cases in which a great length of time has elapsed since the making a com- 
position, which remained in force during the seven years preceding Christmas 
1835 ; and cases in which the parties have stood in some peculiar relation to 
each other, by which the free agency of one of them was restrained, or in conse- 
quence of which the composition nominally made for tithes was only part of a 
bargain including other property demised, and affords no evidence of the separate 
value of the tithes. But as we are in every case to report to the Secretary of 
State the grounds upon which we have reserved a parish for such separate adju- 
dication, and as we are confined to the establishment of rent charges, limited by 
the yate of those fixed on similar lands in the neighbouring districts, we think 
the rule as to those cases may, without any danger, and with some advantage, be 
put in a more general form; and that every case should be declared to be a 
special case in which it appears that, from some peculiar circumstances, the past 
compositions afford no evidence of what the parties themselves considered the 
tithe-owners’ rights as worth during the seven years preceding Christmas 1835. 

COPPICE. 

The difficulty of fixing rent charges in lieu of the tithe of coppice wood, arises 
mainly from the fact, that, from different coppices being at the present moment in 
different stages of growth, there would be injustice in fixing the same annual 
payments on coppice lands of equal quality, if that payment were to commence 
at once on all. 

To avoid this, a certain sum might be paid down as an equivalent for the value 
of the tithe of the actual growth of the wood, which would vary according to its 
age; and then an uniform rent charge might be fixed on lands of like quality ; 
but this would in some cases be extremely inconvenient and objectionable to 
tithe-payers. 

It appears to us preferable that the tithe actually accrued should be considered 
as so much capital belonging to the tithe-owner, and that the tithe-payer should 
be charged only with interest on it at 4 per cent., in addition to the tithe he 
would pay in future, supposing the coppice to have been just cut. 

This plan, besides being more convenient to the and owners, has the additional 
recommendation of securing asomewhat larger permanent payment to the tithe- 
owners than they would hereafter receive, if all the tithe due for the growing 
wood were paid down at once. 

‘These rules as to the coppices will in most cases, we think, satisfy justice and 
the wishes of the parties; but in some few instances, such as those of very aged 
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tithe-owners, or of tithe-payers who are tenants for life, they may produce dis- 
content andhardship. We are of opinion, therefore, that it will be expedient to 
reserve to this commission the power, on a special report from an Assistant 
Commissioner, to direct any particular case of the tithe of coppice wood to be 
arranged in such a manner as may seem to them best suited to the peculiarities 
of that case. 

EXPENSES. 


Among the important duties of the Assistant Commissioners will be that of 
assessing the expenses of awards in cases where applications are made for an 
increase or diminution of the averages, or where an appeal is made against the 
decision of the Assistant Commissioner, on the ground that he has not correctly 
calculated those averages. It does not appear to us to be expedient, or even 
clearly legal, to take wholly away from the Assistants the power given them by 
the 73d section of the Act to assess costs between parties in such proportions as 
in each case they shall think fit and reasonable; but for their guidance in the 
exercise of that power, we declare it to be our opinion, that when notice of such 
an application to vary the average is given, under the 38th clause of the Commu- 
tation Act, or when parties appeal against the award, to save the expense of 
unnecessary preparation on the part of the opposite party, the parties applying 
or appealing should set forth, in a written notice, the grounds of their application 
or appeal, and that the applicant or appellant should not afterwards be allowed 
to enlarge or change those grounds. 

On the hearing, we think each party should support his own case by such 
evidence as he may think it expedient to produce, and that the Assistant-Commis- 
sioner shall, if he see fit, decide on such evidence alone, leaving him always the 
power of directing valuations and admeasurements, if, in order to resolve his 
doubts, he finds it necessary to do so. 

The expenses incurred by the parties themselves should, as a general rule, be 
paid by them respectively. 

The expenses incurred by the directions of the Assistant Commissioner he will 
assess as the justice of the case may seem to him to require. 

But if cases arise in which either the application or the resistance to it appears 
to be obviously frivolous and vexatious, he should state that fact to us, and the 
grounds of his decision ; and charge all the expenses of both parties, and all the 
expenses incurred by his direction, on the party making such frivolous or vexa- 
tious application or opposition. 

And although, as a general rule, the expenses incurred by the parties should 
be defrayed by themselves ; yet, when they are clearly driven to such expenses by 
the perverseness of their opponents, and by refusals to admit facts which the 
Assistant thinks ought not to have been contested, then we think the Assistant 
may properly assess, on the party whose perverseness and litigious refusals have 
led to unnecessary expenses, the whole of such expense, although incurred in the 
first instance by his adversary, and that even in cases as to which he is not pre- 
pared to report the whole contest as frivolous and vexatious. 

A portion of the expenses incurred by the parties themselves, or by order of 
the Assistant, may be for the purpose of obtaining information which will lessen 
the expenses of the apportionment ; we are of opinion that in all such cases the 
Assistant should be directed to levy such expenses as expenses incident to the 
apportionment; and when such expenses have been incurred by the parties 
themselves, he should order the repayment to them of such sums as he has so 
levied. 

We have the honour to be," 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servants, ' 
W. BraMIRE. 
T. W. Buccer. 
R. Jones, 


Orp1NnaTIons.—The Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Worcester is unavoidably 
postponed to Friday, the 24th of August next, being St. Bartholomew’s day. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York intends to hold a general Ordination, at 
Bishop-thorpe, on Sunday, the 5th of August next. 
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The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends holding a general Ordination on 
Sunday, October 2Ist. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, 
the 23d of September. Candidates must send their papers to his Lordship before the 


12th of August. 
The Bishop of Norwich will hold his next Ordination on the 23d of September. 


ORDINATIONS.—1838. 
By the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


DEACONS. 

Degree. College. Oniversily. 

M.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Pembroke Cambridge 
Jesus Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Queen’s Cambridge 
Clare Hall Cambridge 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge 


Name. 
Abbott, John 
Ashby, Samuel a ee ae Cr ae 
Bland, Robert James . . . (let. dim.) 
Bullock, George By a ie See 
Day, John David . . . . . (let. dim.) 
Ellison, Henry John. . . . . ditto 
Greathead, Samuel Stephenson ... . 
Grover, Thomas Chester. . . (let. dim.) 
Hayton, Henry . . . +... . 
Ment, Memy 2. 6 6 8 © 6 © 
Reynolds, Osborne < se 
Sheppard, Francis . . . .. « 
Warter, Edward 


FRE MWe ee 
PPP >>P> 


PRowE: 
P>>r a> 


Williams, Caleb. . . . ‘ (let. dim.) BA. St. John’s Cambridge 


PRIESTS. 
Aubertin, Peter . . « ~ sia B.A. Wadham Oxford 


Christ’s Cambridge 
Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
Queen’s Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
Caius Cambridge 
Balliol Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Clare Hall Cambridge 
Queen’s Cambridge 
Clare Hall Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Christ’s Cambridge 
Christ’s Cambridge 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Exeter Oxford 
Queen’s Cambridge 
Christ’s Cambridge 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Catharine Hall Cambridge 


Bacon, Hugh Ford. 

Bull, Alfred Nicholas . 

Campion, John William Coventry (let. dim. ) 
Compson, Edward Bate . . . . ditto 
Cox, William Lamb . .. . . ditto 
Crawley, Henry . . - «+ « ditto 
Dawes, Thomas Cockburn + ‘@-@ ot & @ 
Gray, Horace Faithfull . . . (let. dim.) 
Gwilt, Robert és & * ere % 
Hardy, Robert. . . . . . (let. dim.) 
Heath, John Moore . . . .. . 4 
Howes, Charles . . ». « «© «© «© « « 
Kelland, Philip. . . . 

Lamprell, Charles W ylesworth ° 

Mann, Joseph ‘ ° 

Pierpoint, Richard William i te Soe sw 
Powys, Spencer Perceval . . (let. dim.) 
Scarth, Harry Mengden . . . 1... 
Smith, Edward . . % *, 
Thompson, William Hepworth . elt i 
Tunnard, John . . . . « (let. dim.) 
Whitaker, George . ae ae ge 
Williams, James . . . « « (let.dim.) 
Wilson, Benjamin a a ee ee 
Windsor, Henry . ° + (let. dim.) 
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bP PPP 
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PP >PpPr> >> 


—_ 
I 
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+ 
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By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


DEACONS. 
Adams, James Exley ...... . BA. Exeter Oxford 
Broadley, Alexander. . . «al Wadham Oxford 
Sanders, Lloyd . . .. . (let. dim.) B.A. Christ Church, Oxford 
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Name’ Degree. 
Thompson, Edward Healy. . . . . . B.A. 
Ward, Henry. . . « « « B.A. 
Whitehead, Edward. . . . (let. din.) M.A. 


PRIESTS. 


Goddard, Feantis:. «- 2 1 i sb ww oe iM 
Herbert, Henry . . . . .« (let. dim.) 

Hodgson, George Mortimer . . .. . B.A. 
Rawlinson, Henry . . . . «1. « ~ BA 


Collegu. University. 


Emmanuel 
Queen’s 
Wadham 


Brasennose 
St. David’s 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 


By the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


DEACONS. 


Blackburn, Robert 2 see. 
Bradley, Charles . ° 4 

Brereton, Charles . 

Butt,George . . 

Cadwallader, James 

Cooper, John . . . . 

Cotes, Digby Octavus. . 

Dean, Edward Brietzche. 

Dudley, Samuel George . : 
Harris, William Lushington Thomas 
Hill, Erroll. . . oe 
Hulme, George a oe 
Johnson, Martin . 

Lawson, George Nicholas Gray 
eer ae 
Ley, William Henry. . . . 
Mozley, James Bowling . . 
Mules, Philip . . . . 

Ogle, James Sayer. . ° 
Riddell, John Charles Buchanan 
Roberts, David. « .« ° 
Salter, George John Ranking ‘ 
Smith, Bernard . ee 
Tate, Charles Richmond . “ee 

Wall, Henry . . < & 
Williams, John . 

Woollcombe, Henry A 
Young, Newton Barnard. . ° * 


eal 
a> 
ne 


PObb SD 
OPP: 


a 
m 
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PRIESTS. 


Ashworth, John Ashworth . 
Barnes, Ralph . . . 
Churton, Henry Burgess w. 
Claughton, Piers Calveley . 
Evans, Evan... . 
Harris, Thomas . . . . 
Hayes, Thomas . 

Hill, Herbert : 
Liddell, Henry George . 
Morris, "Thomas Edward . 
Owen, Lewis Welsh 
Price, Rice . . 
Randolph,»-Edward “John 
Rew, Charles . .. . 
Russell, Samuel Henry . 
Slight, Henry Spencer 
Tait, Archibald Campbell 
Ward, James . . . 
VOL. XX. NO. VII. 


ORES Me ase ite F 
TP PPP PP >PP>PP >> P b> > © 


Brasennose ‘ 
Worcester 
New 

Christ Church 
Jesus 
Wadham 
University 


. All Souls 


Jesus 

All Souls 
New 

Balliol 
Lincoln 

St. John’s 
Jesus 

Trinity 

Oriel 

Exeter 

New 

All Souls 
Jesus 

Christ Church 
Magdalen 
Corpus Christi 
Alban Hall 
Jesus 

Christ Church 
New 


Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Brasennose 
University 
Pembroke 
Magdalen 

St. John’s 
New 

Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Balliol 

New 

Christ Church 
St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 
Balliol 

New 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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By the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Borror, Carey Hampton. . . . . . =. B.A. Oriel Oxford 
Griffith, John... . i ‘ Christ Church Oxford 
Knight, Charles Henry . Queen’s Cambridge 
Sladen, Edward Henry M. Balliol Oxford 
Smalley, Cornwall. . « * St. John’s Cambridge 
Thomson, William. . 2... 6. Jesus Cambridge 
Wardroper, John Holmes . . . .« Exeter Oxford 
Wingfield, Willliam Wriothesley . . Christ Church Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


PRR h ets 
te a 


n 


Bowles, Francis Alfred 
Harrison, John. ‘ 

Jeffery, Frederick . . 
Littlejohn, William D. 

Miller, Jolin Dempster 
Thomas, Arthur Ralph Green . 
Tennant, Robert John , 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge ' 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Wadham Oxford 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 


be bd bd bd 
>>> > > > > 


By the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Butt, John Molesworth . . . a ul .A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Maule, George. . - » « « « B.A. University Oxford 
Roughton, Wentworth Charles » « « « « BA. Emmanuel Cambridge 


PRIESTS. 
Bedford, Charles . . ° ” — B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Burdett, Halford Robert . o « B.A. Emmanuel Cambridge 
Chamberlain, Robert. . .. . .. . B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Gallwey, Thomas Gifford St. John’s Cambridge 
Gray, Charles Edward Brasennose Oxford 
Hayne, John Trinity Cambridge 
Jackson, Henry Jones Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Jackson, Francis George Trinity Oxford 
Money, William Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Williams, George . King’s Cambridge 
Wood, Joseph . Queen’s Oxford 


boot 
> 


Rowe hhh 
>>> >> >> 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barker, T. F. . Farndon £115 Cheshire Chester M. of Westminster. 
Blake, E.. . . Oxwick 234 Norfolk Norwich John Blake, Esq. 
Blandy,— . . Netherhaven 101 Wilts Salisb. Preb. Salisb. Cath. 
Cartwright, C.J. Heckmondwike 380 York York Vicar of Bristol 
Cobden, H. E.. Charlton 310 Wilts Salisb. Lord Chancellor 
Emra, John. . St. Mary, Redlynch Somerset Rev. L. Clarke 
Hudson, W.. . Armathwaite 50 Cumb. Carlisle { hy oe 
Hugil, F.. . . WollatonwithCossall794 Notts York Lord Middleton 
James, T.. . . Sibbertoft 706 Northam. Peterb. Bp. of Oxford 
Litchfield, F. . Great Linford 379 Bucks Lincoln H. A. Uthwatt 
Markham, D. F. Great Horkesley 609 Essex London Earl de Grey 
Suckleyw. Chapels 
Pearson,J. . . { of Lulsey&Allfrick i 634 Wore. Wore. The Queen 
Rees, D. . . . Aberavon w. Baglan 154 Glamorg. Llandaff J. Richards, Esq. 
Robinson, J. T.. St.Andrew’s,Holb. 1336 Middlesx. London Duke of Buccleugh 
Stevenson, G. . Dickleburgh 794 Norfolk Norwich Trinity College 
Thomas, W.. . Manaccan 193 Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Ward, W. H. P. Compton Valence 300 Dorset Salisb, R. Williams, Esq. 
Watson, J. . . Doddington 151 Northam. Peterb. Lord Chancellor 
Wheeler, D.. . Goole 
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Name. 
White, F. H. . 


Wilder, J. M. . { 


Windham, R. C, 


Name. 
Bissill, W. 


Blayney, R.. . 
Clarke, A.J. . 
Fayner, J. ‘ 
Gilbank, T. . 

oy 
Sinewright, G. . 
Smyth,W. . . 
Turner, T. a B. 
Williams, W. . 


Name. 
Abbot, J. . 
Adams, T. C. . 
Biddulph, H. . 
Bradley, W. . 
Buller, W. . 
Clive, A, ‘ 
Cooke, G. L. . 
Daniel, C. . 
Digby, W. . 
Fawcett, J.G.. 
Garbett, J.. 
Gooch, F. 
Gooch, J. H. . 
Howard, G. 
Isaacson, S. 
re 
Lowe, R. 


Moore, J. H. C. ‘ 


Palmer, W. . 
Palmer, F.. 

Parker, J. T. . 
Pilkington, C. 
Scurr, R. W. . 
Shutte,R. . . 


Twiselton, C. S. . 


Topham, J. 


Name. 


Anderton, J. 
Bayley, J.. . 
Hippesley . . 
Lightfoot, H. . 
Wood, C. S. 


. 


489 


Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Blakesley 


Thornham with 
Allingham 


176 Northam. Peterb. J.WightWight,Esq. 
' 392 Kent Cant. ; 


SirJ. Marshall, Rev. 
W. F. G. Phillips, 
and Mrs. Phillips. 

Fellbrigg and 

Melton and 

Aylmerton cum 
Runton 


310 Norfolk Norwich W.H.Windham,Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Net Value. County. Diocese. 
Whissendine £155 Rutland Peterb. 
Folkesworth 135 Hunting. Lincoln 
Birch in Warrington 160 Lancash. Chester 
Porlock 339 Somerset B. & W. 
St. ‘Tathe 226 Cornwall Exeter 
Dickleburgh 794 Norfolk Norwich 
Great Dalby 209 Leicester Lincoln 
Blakesley 176 Northam, Peterb. 
Great Linford 379 Bucks Lincoln 
Wootton Undérwood 69 Bucks P. of C. 
Natheraven 108 Wilts Salisb. 


Patron. 
Earl of Harborough 
Rev. H. Freeman 
J. Dickenson, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 
Bp. of Exeter 
Trinity College 
Sir F. Burdett 
J.Wight Wight, Esq. 
H. A. Uthwatt 
D. of Buckingham 
Preb. Salisb. Cath. 


Preferment. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

Appointment. 
Mathemat. Mastersh. in K. Edward’s Sch. Birming. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Rural Deanery within the Deanery of Dorchester. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Rural Deanery within the Deanery of Dorchester. 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Sligo. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Chaplaincy of Rochford Union. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry 
Ditto ditto 
Assistant Mastership of Gram. School, Wakefield. 
Chaplaincy of Upton Union. 
Curacy of West Hackney, Middlesex. 
Head Mastersh. in King Edward’s School, Birming. 
Chaplain to Lord Boyne. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto 
Chaplaincy of Alcester Union. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Ditto ditto 
Chaplain to Lord Muskerry. 
Curacy of St. Mary, Newington. 
Rural Deanery within the Archdeaconry of Coventry. 
Chaplain to Droitwich Workhouse. 


OBITUARY. 

Appointment or Residence. 
Wadham College. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge. 
Fellow of All Souls’ Coll. Oxford. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Drayton-Beauchamp, Bucks. 
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OXFORD. 


John Chapman, Esq. Gentleman Com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall, has been ad- 
mitted to the Honorary Degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Sir Robert Holt Leigh, Bart. of Christ 
Church, has been admitted to the Degree 
of Master of Arts, Grand Comp. 

It has been unanimously agreed, in 
Convocation, to abrogate that portion of 
the Bodleian Statute requiring an oath 
from all persons eligible for admission at 
that library, and substituting, in place 
of such oath, the following declaration :— 

**Ego A. B. in Bibliothecam Bod- 
leiminam adattendus, ex animo polliceor 
me libros ceterumque cultum sic trac- 
taturum ut superesse quam diutissime 
possint, et, quantum in me est, curaturum 
nequid Bibliotheca detrimenti aut incom- 
modi capiat.” 

In the same Convocation it was unanim- 
ously agreed to grant the Clergy of Upper 
Canada, towards the formation of a Dio- 
cesan Library, copies of the theological 
works in the Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, printed at the University 
press, and now in the warehouse of the 
University. 

The nomination, also, of Charles Jo- 
‘ seph Bishop, Esq. Doctor in Medicine, 
of St. Mary Hall, to be an Examiner of 
Candidates for Medical Degrees this Term, 
has been approved. 

The following gentlemen have been 
nominated Masters of the Schools for the 
ensuing year :— 

Robert Lowe, M.A. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen Coll. 

Rev. Rowland Muckleston, M.A, Fellow 
of Worcester Coll. 

Robert Blackburn, M.A. Fellow of Bra- 
sennose Coll. 

A Congregation will be holden for the 
purpose of granting Graces and confer- 
ring Degrees on the following day in the 
present term, viz. Saturday, July 7. 

A Congregation will be holden on 
Tuesday, July 3, solely for the purpose 
of admitting Inceptors to their Regency. 

PRIZES. 

The following are the successful can- 
didates for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the 
present year, viz.— 

Latin Verse-—— Hannibal, patrie de- 
fensionem suscepturus, ab Italia accitus.” 
— Francis Charles Trower, Scholar of 
Balliol Coll. 

English Essay.— “The tests of na- 
tional prosperity considered.” —Thomas 
H. Haddan, B.A. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 


Latin Essay.—* An recte dicatur ca- 
ruisse veteres ea forma concilii publici 
qua selecti quidam pro universis statu- 
untur ?”—Wm. Dickinson, Student in 
Civil Law, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.— The 
Exile of St. Helena.”—Jos. H. Dart, B.A. 
Commoner of Exeter Coll. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Brisco Owen, Fell. of Jesus Coll. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. John Allen Giles, late Fell. of Cor- 
pus Christi Coll.; Head Master of the 
City of London School. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Edwd. B. Dean, Fell. of All Souls’ Coll, 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. John Pierson, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Thos. L. Tovey, ExeterColl.Gr.Comp. 
Louis Woolcombe, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Parr Pitman, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. John Wm. Watts, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Thomas Ridley, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. David B. Bevan, Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. John Cale Miller, Lincoln Coll. 
Joseph Moore, Lincoln Coll. 
James Whatman, Christ Church. 
Clement Fox, Queen’s Coll. 
Edwd. Whitehead, Schol. of Wore. Coll. 
Rev. Thos. Geo. Jaines, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Edward Caswall, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. David Hanmer Griffith, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Thos. Jones Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Stephen R..Hughes, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. John Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Morris Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. John Jones, New. Inn Hall. 
Rev. Edward Samuel Lewis, Christ Ch. 
Rev. John L. Popham, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Shepherd, Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
Chas. T. Dawson, Balliol Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Rev. George Greig, St. Edmund Hall. 
George Hill, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Christopher S, Clarke, Magd. Hall.’ 
Piers C. Claughton, Fell. of Univ. Coll. 
Rev. Alf. Litt Winter, University Coll. 
Rev. Wm.Chas.Cotton, Stud. of Christ Ch. 
Rev. Benj. Chas. Dowding, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. John Darcey, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. James Jones, Jesus Coll. 
Thomas Pryse Anwyl, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Joseph Wood, Queen’s Coll. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has been pleased to confer on the 
Rev. Richard Penderel Llewellyn the 
Degree of Master of Arts. 
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BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Robert Dukes, Schol. of Lincoln Coll. 
Frederick P. Morris, Lincoln Coll. 
Henry Linwood Strong, Christ Church. 


Walter Herbert Awdry, Magdalen Hall. 


George Sweet, St. Mary Hall. 

Robert Milman, Scholar of Exeter Coll. 
Peter Young, Exeter Coll. 

Henry Ward, Exeter Coll. 

Hon. Reginald W. West, Balliol Coll. 


Wm. H. Benn, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
John Wilkinson, Postmast.of Merton Coll. 
Edgar Lloyd, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
A. Jas. Pigott, Postmaster of MertonColl. 


William Skirrow, University Coll. 

John Wallas, Queen’s Coll. 

John Gregson, Brasennose Coll. 

Robert Hale, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Milne, Brasennose Coll. 

Henry Hoyle, Brasennose Coll. 

John Radclyffe Pretyman, Trinity Coll. 
Edward Addenbroke, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Combs, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
John Thompson Darby, St. John’s Coll. 
Hector Nelson, St. John’s Coll. 
Frederick Style, St. John’s Coll. 


Chas. Nevinson, Schol. of Wadham Coll. 


Henry King, Wadham Coll. 

Frederick Poynder, Wadham Coll. 
Philip Wm. Tallents, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Petley, Wadham Coll. 

Richard Gardner, Wadham Coll. 

Jas. Hen. Mapleton, Worcester Coll. 
Charles A. Griffith, Fell. of New Coll. 
Philip L. Drake, Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Dawson W. Turner, Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Edwd. Marshall, Fell. of Corp. Ch. Coll. 
Thos. E. Rogers, Schol. of Corp.Ch.Coll. 
Thos. D. Andrews, Schol. of Corp.Ch.Coll. 
Henry Wm. W. Jones, Jesus Coll. 
Charles John Pratt Forster, Oriel Coll. 
Nicholas Germon, Oriel Coll. 

John Sibley Woodman, Worcester Coll. 
George Nutt, Worcester Coll. 

Claudius Robert Martyn, Lincoln Coll. 
Richard Hill, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Edmund Heobhouse, Balliol Coll. 

James Henry Pickering, Christ Church. 
John Epworth Vance, Christ Church. 
John Forbes Calland, Pembroke Coll. 
George Gustavus Monk, Pembroke Coll. 
Henry Helyer, Pembroke Coll. 

John Anderson, Merton Coll. 

Cossley Diggle Saunders, Wadham Coll. 
George Vance, Exeter Coll. 

Wm. Nath. Tilson Marsh, Oriel Coll. 
Charles Jas. Scratchley, Brasennose Coll. 
Jas. H. Moor, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Wn. R. Emeris, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Edw. S. Mount, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 


Robt. Robinson, Schol. of Queen’s Coll, , 


‘ 


Peter Whitfield Brancker, Jesus Coll. 
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Robt. W. Mills Nesfield, University Coll. 
Edward Burney, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Robert A. Taylor, Magdalen Hall. 
Samuel Buckland, Stud. of Christ Ch. 
Geo. R. Brown, Stud. of Christ Church. 
Wn. Wriothesley Wingfield, Christ Ch. 
Nathaniel A. Garland, Christ Church. 
Arthur Andrew Onslow, Christ Church. 
Thomas Gunner, Trinity Coll. 
Arthur Ethelstan Cornish, Exeter Coll. 
Theodore Coldridge, Exeter Coll. 
John Aird Taylor, Worcester Coll. 
Thos. Prankard Phelps, Worcester Coll. 
George Hickson U. Fagan, Oriel Coll. 
John Bruce Norton, Merton Coll. 
James Wortley Corbett, Merton Coll. 
John Fearon, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
W.W. Dickinson, Schol. of Brasen. Coll. 
Edwd. B. Knottesford-Fortescue, Wad- 
ham Coll. 
Edward Bullcck Webster, Wadham Coll. 
Robert Lloyd Jones Parry, Jesus Coll. 
Richard Pughe, Jesus Coll. 


BACHELOR IN MUSIC. 
George Job Elvey, New Coll. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 

Viscount Curzon, (son of Earl Howe,) 
Viscount Cranley, (son of Earl Onslow,) 
and twenty-three Gentlemen Commoners * 
and Commoners, have been admitted 
Members of Christ Church. 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 
Mr. Edmund Williams has been elected 
a Scholar of Corpus Christi College, on 
the Foundation of the County of Hants, 
Diocese of Winchester. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. John Blakeway Ward and Mr. 
Hen. Boothby Barry have been elected 
Exhibitioners on the Michel Foundation 
at Queen’s College. 

Mr. Nicholas Pocock, M.A. has been 
elected and adinitted Fellow on the Mi- 
chel Foundation at Queen’s College. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Arthur Kensington, B.A. Scholar of 
Trinity, has been elected Probationary 


. Fellow of that College; and Mr. Temple 
, Hamilton Chase, Blount Scholar of Trin- 


ity College, Mr. William Henry Scott, 
Commoner of Oriel College, and Mr. 
Samuel Wm. Wayte, have been elected 
Scholars ; and Mr. Bernard, (of the 
King’s School, Sherborne, Dorset,) has 
been nominated Blount Scholar of Tri- 
nity College. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


MATHEMATICAL HONOURS. 


The Syndicate appointed May 16, 
1838, “ to consider whether any and 
what alterations can be advantageously 
made in the present mode of examining 
the Candidates for Mathematical Ho- 
nours,” beg leave to make the following 
report to the Senate :— 

There are at present five days of exa- 
mination, commencing on the Wednes- 
day preceding the first Monday in Lent 
term. It is recommended that in future 
there be six days of examination, com- 
mencing on the Monday preceding the 
first Monday in Lent term. 

It is further recommended that the 
present division of the candidates into 
four classes be discontinued ; and that in 
future the same questions be proposed 
throughout the examination to all the 
persons whom the Moderators shall 
judge, from the public exercises in the 
school, to be qualified for examination as 
candidates for Mathematical Honours. 

That, as at present, the examination 
on the first day extend only to such 
parts of Pure Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy as do not require the me- 
thods of the Differential Calculus. 

That on the second and third days the 
questions from books include, in addi- 
tion to the above subjects, the parts of 
Natural Philosophy somewhat more ad- 
vanced, and the simple applications of 
the Calculus. 

That on the fourth and fifth days the 
examination extend to subjects of 
greater difficulty ; care, however, being 
taken that there be in each paper a due 


roportion of questions selected from the 
ower subjects. 

That on the sixth day all the questions 
proposed be selected from the higher 
parts of the subjects of examination, 

That there be not contained in any 
paper more questions than students well 
prepared have generally been found 
able to answer within the time allowed 
for that paper. 

That during the examination the dis- 
tribution of the candidates in the exa- 
mination-rooms be left to the discretion 
of the Moderators. 

That the days and hours of examina- 
tion be arranged according to the sub- 
joined plan. 

That the questions proposed on the 
first four days be fixed upon, and the 
answers to them examined by the Mo- 
derators and Examiners according to 
the plan. 

That the questions proposed on the 
last two days be fixed upon by the 
Moderators and Examiners in common: 
but that the duty of examining the 
answers to those questions be appor- 
tioned amongst the Moderators and 
Examiners according to the plan. 

That the result of the examination be 
published in the Senate-house on the 
morning of the Friday succeeding the 
first Monday in Lent term, at 9 o’clock ; 
but if it should happen that the relative 
merits of any of the candidates are not 
then determined to the satisfaction of 
the Moderators and Examiners, that 
- candidates be re-examined on that 

ay. 

That this mode of examination com- 
mence in January, 1829. 


Plan for the Examination: 


— 11} 
— $ 


Pure Mathematics 
Natural Philosophy . 
Natural Philosophy . 
Problems ‘ 

Pure Mathematics 
Problems .... 
Problems «. .. + 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 


Jun. Mod. & Sen. Ex. 
Sen. Mod. & Jun. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. & Sen. Ex. 
Sen, Mod. 

Sen. Mod. & Jun. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. 

Sen. & Jun. Mod. 
Sen. & Jun. Ex. 

Jun. Mod. & Jun. Ex. 
Sen. Mod. & Sen. Ex. 
Sen. Mod. & Jun. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. & Sen. Ex. 


ELECTIONS. 
The following gentlemen have been 
appointed Barnaby Lecturers :— 


Mathematical.—Rev. J. Baldwin, Christ’s 
Coll. 


Philosophical.—Rev. S. Earnshaw, St. 
John’s Coll. 

Rhetoric.—Rev. R. Phelps, Sidney Sus- 
sex Coll. 

Logic.—Kev. J. W. L. Heaviside, Sid- 
ney Sussex Coll. 
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PORSON PRIZE. 


The Porson Prize (for the best trans- 
lation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek verse) has been adjudged to 
Thomas Evans, of St. John’s College. = 

Subject—Henry V. Act. IV. Chorus, 
beginning— 

‘* Now entertain conjecture for a time.” 

And ending— 

“ His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear.” 


GRACES. 

The following graces have passed the 
Senate :— 

To confer the degree of LL.D. by 
royal mandate, on Mr. King, President 
of Queen’s College. 

To grant 13/. towards building a 
school-room at Barton. 


The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English poem, has been adjudged 
to William Spicer Wood, of St. John’s 
College. Subject—Luther. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rey. William Whewell, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Lund, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry Almack, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Overton, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. G. A. Butterton, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. T. B. Stuart, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. T. B. Dickson, Emmanuel Coll. 
Rev. J. Goodwin, Corpus Christi Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

William Vizard, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Broadbelt Claydon, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. E. L. Smith, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. T. J. Boys, St. John’s Coll. 

William Guise Tucker, St. Peter’s Coll. 
John Letts, Sidney Sussex Coll. 

Charles Peers, Catharine Hall. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 
William Francis Price, Emmanuel Coll. 
Edmund Lloyd Birkett, Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

E. A. Barker, Trinity Coll. 

John Hawkes Mules, Trinity Coll. 
John Holdsworth, St. John’s Coll. 
John A. B. Marshall, St. John’s Coll. 
William F. Douglas, Christ's Coll. 
Samuel Barrett, Queen’s Coll. 
William Mackenzie, Trinity Hall. 
Wilford G. Brett, Magdalen Coll. 


R.W. Whitford, M.A. of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, and Frederick Rogers, M.A. Oriel 
College, have been admitted ad eundem 
of this University. 
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DOWNING COLLEGE. 
William Gurdon, M.A., Barrister-at- 
law, has been admitted a Fellow of that 
Society, on the nomination of the Lord 
Chancellor. 


f PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


The following gentlemen of Pembroke 
College have been elected Scholars :— 
Harris Power 
Sykes Irwin 
Stokes Tagg 
Halson Cumming. 


on the 
foundation. 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE. 
Messrs. Dimmock, Faulkner, Howson, 
Ick, and Layng, of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, have been admitted Scholars of 
that Society. 


THE QUEEN, UV. THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


In this case Mr. Justice LITTLEDALE 
delivered the judgment of the court. 
This was an application for a Quo war- 
ranto, calling upon the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge to show 
by what authority he claimed the right 
of licensing public houses within the 
borough of Cambridge. The case had 
been argued with great ability, learning, 
and research, and several objections 
taken"to the right of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and they were grounded principally on 
the fact that there had been no grant by 
charter, and that the 5th and 6th of 
Edward VI., which gave certain privi- 
leges to the University of Cambridge, 
did not mention the granting of ale- 
house licenses. ‘The court, however, 
thought that the Vice-Chancellor had 
exercised the privilege beyond the time 
of legal memory, and it must suppose 
that the University, being very much in 
favour with the crown, a grant would be 
easily obtained, and that, being a learned 
body, it would be framed in such a way 
as not to be invalid. The court was 
more particularly led to that conclusion 
from the circumstances attending the 
University at an earlier period, The 
students then attended in greater num- 
bers, and a more youthful age, and their 
finances being limited, ale was the be- 
verage which they were in the habit of 
drinking, and supervision of the Vice- 
Chancellor was therefore more necessary 
over the houses where ale was sold. 
Under all the circumstances, the court 
was of opinion that this rule must be 
discharged. 





Marriages.—Births. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Milverton Church, the Rev, Chas. 
Litchfield Swainson, B.D. late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Creeke, Northamptonshire; to Harriet, 
relict of George Littledale, Esq. of San- 
down. 

At Guisborough, the Rev. W. T. 
Eyre, M.A. of Brasennose College, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Padbury, Bucks, to Fran- 
ces, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
T. P. Williamson, Perpetual Curate of 
Guisborough, Yorkshire. 

At Gloucester, the Rev. Proger Her- 
bert Symonds, B.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and of Thruxton, Hereford- 
shire, to Anne, sixth daughter of the 
Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Foy, in the 
same county. 

At Benacre, Suffolk, the Rev. Philip 
Scholfield, B.A. of University College, 
Oxford, to Georgiana Anne, youngest 
daughter of Sir Thos. Gooch, Bart. 

At Henfield, Sussex, the Rev. Charles 
Dunlop, B.A. of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, to Fanny, second daughter of Wm. 
Borrer, Esq. of Henfield. 

The Rev. M. Wilkinson, M.A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Rosa Sarah, 
only daughter of the late Capt. Lea, R.N. 

At Stock Gayland, Dorsetshire, the 
Rev, W. John Meech, B.D. late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Whaddon, Bucks, to Sarah Marwood, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Farr 
Yeatman, B.C.L. of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Rector of Stock Gayland. 

The Rev. J. R. Dobson, B.A. of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and of Scalby, near 
Scarborough, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Eusebius Cleaver, Esq. 

The Rev. Frederick Kinneer Eyre, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford, se- 
cond son of the late Daniel Eyre, Esq. 
of the Close, Salisbury, to Louisa Jane, 
only daughter of the late James Hussey, 
Esq. of Salisbury. 

At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Henry Arthur Woodgate, B. D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Rec- 
tor of Bellbroughton, Worcestershire, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of Edward 
Chapman Bradford, Esq. of York-street, 
Portman-square. 

At Bridgewater, the Rev. Horatio 
Westmacott, M.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Chastle- 
ton, third son of Sir Richd. Westmacctt, 
to Penelope Spencer Ruscombe, fourth 
daughter of Jos. Ruscombe Poole, Esq. 
of Bridgewater. 

The Rev. B. Hutchinson, of Whit- 
church, Salop, son of the Rev. B. Hutch- 


inson, Vicar of Kirkburton, to Mary 
Anne, third daughter of Stansfield Raw- 
son, Esq. of Gledholt. 


—— 


BIRTHS. 


The lady of the Rev.’ Dr. Graham, 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. F. J. Courtenay, 
Rector of North Bovey, Devon, a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Montagu Oxen- 
don, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Rector of Eastwell, Kent, a son. 

At Filton-house, Gloucestershire, the 
lady of the Rev. A. A. Daubeny, a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Henry Clutter- 
buck, Vicar of Kempston, Bedfordshire, 
a daughter, still-born. 

At the Vicarage, Longden, near Lich- 
field, the lady of the Rev. Stuart Ma- 
jendie, a daughter. 

At Hampstead, the lady of the Rev. 
P. J. Butt, M. A. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, a son. 

At the Rectory, Garsington, the lady 
of the Rev. W. B. Pusey, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, a son. 

At Levely Glebe, Enniskillen, the lady 
of the Rev. Loftus G. Reade, a daughter. 

At Penzance, the lady of the Rev. G. 
Morris, a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, St. Stythians, the 
lady of the Rev. H. W. Hockin, a son. 

The lady of the Rev. W. Foster, M.A. 
Head Master of St. Paul’s School, South- 
sea, a daughter. 

At East Lavant, the lady of the Rev. 
H. Legge, a daughter. 

At Boston, the lady of the Rev. M. 
Robinson, a son, still-born. 

At Eastchurch Rectory, the lady of 
the Rev. John Barton, a son. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, the lady 
of the Rev. J. L. Stowell, a son. 

At Newark, near Maidstone, the lady 
of the Rev. F. F. Haslewood, a son. 

At Norwood, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Turner, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a son. 

At Truro, the lady of the Rev. Arthur 
Tatham, Rector of Boconnoc and Broad- 
oak, a son, still-born. 

At Silk Willoughby Rectory, the lady 
of the Rev. James Sanders, a son. 

At Boston, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Smith, a son and heir. 

In the New Village, Isle of Wight, the 
lady of the Rev. Charles Worsley, a son. 

At Holwell, Hertfordshire, the lady of 
the Rev. Charles Delmé Radcliffe, a 
daughter. 





